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Soldiering on the High Plains 


The Diary of Lewis Byram Hull, 
1864-1866 


Edited by Myra E. Hutu 
I. INTRODUCTION 


HE diary of Lewis B. Hull’ is published with no changes ex- 

cept the deletion of a few personal or unimportant passages 
and minor changes in punctuation. In transcribing the diary of her 
father, Myra E. Hull was impelled by two motives: first, to pre- 
serve for the diarist’s descendants this revelation of his life and 
character during a significant period; second, to make permanent 
and accessible his detailed, accurate, first-hand information concern- 
ing a phase of American history only vaguely understood, namely, 
the part played by the volunteer soldier in the opening up of the 
Northwest, particularly the region of the high plains. 

The diary furnishes a glimpse of the flora and fauna of that vast 
region over which, in the sixties, still roamed millions of buffalo 
and vast herds of deer, elk, moose, and bear, offering royal sport to 
the soldier-hunter and food for his commissary. The diary also 
describes vividly army life on the plains, particularly at Fort Lar- 
amie, the most historic spot in the Northwest, and at Fort Halleck, 
that little-known post which was the center of Indian hostilities on 
the Overland trail during 1865, “the bloody year on the Plains.” 

For the most part, the events of the diary occurred along the two 
main westward routes across Wyoming, the Oregon trail and the 
Overland stage route. The Oregon trail, two thousand and twenty 
1. Lewis Byram Hull was born near Greenfield, Highland county, Ghia, November 18, 
1841. His father’s family came to southern Ohio from Rockbridge county, Vi , about 
1818. His mother, Tabitha Byram, was a lineal descendant of John Alden. "Firoieh the 
Byrams, his heritage was that of a soldier, Edward Byram I, his -~— grandfather, being a 
Revolutionary soldier, and Edward Byram a . soldier in the War of 1812. 

Withdrawing from college, he ist ,,and at Camp Mitchell, Ohio, No- 

2, 1861, was enrolled in the 60th Ohio volunteer "infantry. He served in ‘the Virginia 
campaign until ‘his division surrendered to General Jackson at Harper’s Ferry, September 15, 
1862. He was mustered out with his it, November 19, 1862, under parole not to re- 
enlist in the War Between the States. (He kept a diary of this campaign also. 

On February 2, 1864, he enlisted in the 11th Ohio cavalry and served with this regiment 
in the Indian cam; of the Northwest until he was mustered out with his regiment, at 
Fort Leavenworth, J ag 1866. The diary covers this entire = 

In the Walnut V. Times, El Dorado, at the time of his death, May 9, 1902, the edito-, 
Alvah Shelden, wrote: more the death of Lewis B. Hull, Butler county lost one of her best 
and most intelligent citizens. He was an early settler in the county, and a bright student 
of her conditions and possibilities. He read much and worked much. He experimented much 
in fruit and other horticultural lines. He bred fine stock and was an intelligent farmer in a 
very high sense. He reared a large family and spared no pains in giving his children the 


advantages of high education. He was publie spirited and charitable. The good he did was 
beyond estimate.” 





(3) 
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miles long, extended from Independence, Mo., to Fort Kearney, 
Nebraska, following the south bank of the North Platte te Fort 
Laramie, thence westward past Platte Bridge station to Fort Brid- 
ger, northwest, to Fort Boise, and on to the Pacific. The Over- 
land stage route, the South Platte route, extended from Fort Mc- 
Pherson westward through Julesburg, Fort Collins, Virginia Dale, 
to Fort Halleck, and across Green river valley to Fort Bridger, where 
it touched the Oregon trail and turned sharply southwest to Salt 
Lake City. A third route is traced in the diary in the Powder river 
expedition, following, in part, the Bozeman trail, but extending 
farther into Montana and the Dakotas. 

A brief survey of the western movements in the sixties may aid 
the reader of the diary in realizing the magnitude of the task of the 
soldiers policing that region during the period. For fifteen years be- 
fore the beginning of the diary, the Oregon trail had been the scene 
of an almost continuous panorama of westward migration. First 
came the Mormons. Then followed the hordes of gold seekers, with 
the “forty-niners” in the van, ninety thousand of whom passed Fort 
Laramie the first year of the gold rush, five hundred and forty-nine 
of their wagons having been counted within a stretch of nine miles. 
The discovery of the great Comstock lode in Nevada in 1859 multi- 
plied the traffic, and in the same year the Cherry creek gold field 
drew 150,000 prospectors to Colorado. With the discovery of gold 
in Montana, Bannock and Virginia City sprang up over night; the 
Idaho gold rush of 1863 drew thirty thousand more adventurers.” 

The passing of the Homestead act, May 20, 1862, lured to the 
West a vast army of land-hungry emigrants, countless thousands, 
who, encouraged by a government that had no conception of the 
hazards of Western travel, poured along the Oregon trail. It is esti- 
mated that 250,000 emigrants passed along the two main highways 
between 1859 and 1869. 

When, in 1861, the Overland stage route was opened along the 
Platte, it became the favorite road for stage coaches, overland mail, 
wagon trains, and freighters. It is impossible to conceive of the 
magnitude of this traffic. Russell, Majors, and Waddell, govern- 
ment contractors who transported military supplies to the forts along 
the trails, used more than six thousand wagons, with a capacity of 
three tons each, and seventy-five thousand oxen. Between 1861- 
1866 “Ben Holladay operated daily about five thousand miles of 
stage coaches, having an equipment of five hundred freight wagons, 


2. Hebard, Grace Raymond, The Pathbreakers from River to Ocean, p. 160. 
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five hundred coaches and express wagons, five thousand horses and 
mules, and numerous oxen.”* The annual cost of equipping and 
operating this stage line was approximately three and a half million 
dollars. 

The vast throng of emigrants, the Overland stage, the Overland 
mail, the wagon trains and freighters, and the two thousand miles of 
telegraph lines were all dependent for protection against Indian hos- 
tilities upon the utterly inadequately garrisoned forts and stations 
scattered at wide intervals along three thousand miles of trails. 
Such was the setting for the stirring incidents of the diary, from 
February 2, 1864, to July 14, 1866. 


II. Crncinnati To Fort LEAVENWORTH 


Feb. 2, 1864—Wet left Greenfield on the morning train for Cin- 
cinnati. Arriving there, we enlisted for the 11th Ohio cavalry, sta- 
tioned at Fort Laramie. We put up at the Phoenix house and went 
out to the opera to see Maggie Mitchell. 

Feb. 3—We started for Dayton on the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and 
Dayton railroad. 

Feb. 4—We arrived in Dayton and were sworn in and drew our 
clothes. I put up at the Canal house. We drew $76 bounty, which, 
with the premium, made $80. The next day we went to Columbus 
by way of Xenia and were lodged in Tod Barracks, a rather dirty 
place. 

Feb. 6—We signed the payroll. We drew $75 bounty. 

Feb. 7—Sunday. Preaching in the dining room. 

Feb. 8—Sent home $120 by H. S. Williams, pay agent. 

Feb. 9, 1864—Orders to start to St. Louis. Drew rations late in 
the evening. 

Feb. 10—Left Columbus for Cincinnati, arriving at 9:30, and 
marched to the 6th street market place. I ran over town until night 
and at 7 o’clock started for St. Louis on the Ohio and Mississippi 
R. R. Arrived at the landing on the Mississippi and crossed over to 
St. Louis. Took street car to Benton barracks. They are very 
dirty, the worst I ever saw. 

Feb. 18—So cold I had to sit by the fire part of the night. 

Feb. 22—Washington’s birthday. Orders for the Ohio and Colo- 
rado boys to get ready to tramp. Left the miserable hole at noon. 


8. Hebard, The Bozeman Trail, v. I, p. 68. 


4. Besides the diarist this group of Greenfield boys included Pleas W. Brown, Wip H. 
Caldwell, Tip Thurman, Joshua Grim, Will Odell, a cousin of L. B. Hull, and Charlie Adams, 
his most intimate friend, whom he mentions often in the diary and whose Civil War Rem- 
iniscence Interestingly Told is cited several times in footnotes. 
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Went to town, left our traps at headquarters, and went to the Sol- 
dier’s home for dinner. Ordered to stay there till 10 at night. Got 
our baggage from the Soldier’s home and took the street cars for 
the North Missouri R. R. 

Feb. 23, 1864—We left St. Louis, arriving at St. Charles at 2:30. 
We crossed the Missouri on the ferry boat and took the cars. Day- 
light found us at Jonesburg. Later we changed cars at Macon for 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph R. R. Passed through Mexico and 
Chillicothe; fine country, except a few miles west of Macon. We 
arrived at St. Joseph in the evening and took supper; went over to 
the Waverly house and slept in the ladies’ parlor. 

Feb. 24—We breakfasted and went over town. Charlie, Pleas, 
and I had our picture taken. I sent away a single one or two. Took 
the cars at 11 o’clock on the Platte County R. R. Arrived at 
Weston and marched down to the ferry. Our transportation being 
refused, we crossed over to Kansas. Arrived at Fort Leavenworth 
at 5 P. M., and found a clean, warm, beautiful place to stay, on the 
bank of the river. Fine place, as good as we could ask. 

Feb. 25—Horse race near camp. 

Feb. 26—Went down to Leavenworth City; quite a town with 
plenty of American go-ahead-ativeness manifest at every step. Sat 
for a negative. 

Feb. 27—Splendid winter weather. 

March 1, 1864—A squad of our regiment came down this morning. 
One of old Company F was along, J. C. Bratten. Laid in a supply 
of stationery. 

March 6—Sunday. Took a long walk up to the fortifications. 
Catholic meeting. 

March 7—Cloudy with a little rain. 

March 9—Thunder storm last night. 

March 10—Dismal rumors of starting for the plains in a day or 
two. 

March 11—Ordered to be ready to march in the morning. Drew 
oil blankets this evening. Ground covered with snow. 

March 12, 1864—We left Leavenworth with five wagons, one 
tent, and seventy men.5 Our transportation is limited to twenty 
days’ rations. Marched 12 miles. Lieutenant Wright of the 16th 
Kansas in charge. 

March 13—Started on ahead of the wagons. Got lost and went 


5. This cavalry — had no horses. They walked the whole distance to Fort Laramie, 
nearly seven hundred miles, except for an occasional ride on a supply train wagon or mule. 
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nearly to Atchison. Stopped at a house for dinner. Reached camp 
soon after the wagons. Fifteen miles march. 

March 14—Stretched our blankets in shape of wedge tent. Camped 
on Little Grasshopper, beyond Lancaster. Thirteen miles. 

March 15—Camp on Big Grasshopper. Corporal of the guard, 
tonight. Nineteen miles. 

March 16—Aroused the camp at daylight. Breakfast before sun- 
rise. Camp is visited by Kinnekuck, chief of the Kickapoos.* Are 
camped on their reserve. I was ordered to take charge of the first 
wagon and let no one ride. Fifteen miles. 

March 17—Passed through Seneca. Stopped and mailed a letter 
to M——. Fight between MacDonald and Stratton. Some of the 
boys arrested for stealing hats and boots. Camped near Uncle 
John’s store. Two dozen eggs for supper, eight a piece. Fifteen 
miles. 

March 18—Cold and windy. Started at 8 and reached camp at 
2. Walked nearly all the way. Another fight. Whiskey in the as- 
cendant. Build fire before our “kennel.” 

March 19—Quite cool, got up at daylight, drew rations, and helped 
cook breakfast. Charlie Adams and I started on ahead of the 
wagons. We walked till twelve, ate our dinner, and went on to 
Marysville, where we waited for the wagons. Bought eggs, onions, 
needles, and fishing lines. Rode across Big Blue; second team got 
tangled in crossing. Camp on Big Blue. Good supper. Fresh pork. 
Fifteen miles. 

March 20—Sunday. Boys killed some prairie chickens and red 
squirrels. Camp on an Indian reserve. Detailed for corporal of the 
guard. Seventeen miles. 

March 21—Up at 7 A.M. Called the third guard and kept them 
on till daylight. Charlie and I started out early with our rifles to 
hunt. We crossed into Nebraska at 10:00 A.M. Camp on Rock 
creek. Fifteen miles. 

March 22—Crossed Little Sandy and camped on the Big Sandy. 
Twenty miles. 

March 23—Camped on Little Blue. 28 miles. 

March 24—Orders for all to ride, but about forty men have gone 
on to walk awhile. Some men near us on the way to Bannock.? No 
feed for mules. Thirty-one miles. 


6. Kennekuk was a famous chief and a wise leader of his people. His photograph is 
preserved in the collections of the Kansas State Historical Society. 

7. Bannock was in southwestern Montana, south of Virginia City, and had been flourish- 
ing since the Montana gold rush in 1863. 
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March 25—Coffee and crackers for breakfast. Have to haul wood 
to cook supper. Whiskey plenty. On guard duty the fore part of 
the night. I helped tie up a drunken fellow to a wagon wheel; kept 
him there nearly an hour and a half, when I let him down and put 
him to bed. 

March 26—Reached the junction of the Omaha road soon after 
noon. Saw Kearney when within seven miles. A mirage was per- 
ceptible. Houses looked like conical objects suspended in midair 
without foundations. Reached Fort Kearney at three o’clock. 


III. Ar Fort Kearnery—March 26 to April 20 


Reached Fort Kearney® on the south bank of the Platte. Not 
much fort; barracks without bunks. The Platte here is 400 yards 
wide, but only a few inches deep the most of the way. It is treach- 
erous because of quicksands. 

March 28—The windiest day I ever saw. Blew a perfect hurri- 
cane all night. Went after bread; lost my hat; brought in the bread 
and went back for my hat but came back minus. Almost impossible 
to face the wind. Sand and gravel cut the face. 

March 29—Weather warmer and storm over. Ground covered 
with snow. 

March 30—Went out on the bluffs and saw a large number of dead 
wolves scattered over the plains and skeletons of buffaloes. The 
bluffs are perfect sand hills. Found my hat and pieces of tent, etc., 
blown away by the storm. 

April 1—Charlie, Will, and I went hunting over the river. Saw 
geese, ducks, chickens, and other game, but could not get close 
enough to kill anything. A band of Pawnees at the fort. They say 
they are after the Siouxs, who have stolen their horses. They want 
provisions and tobacco. Some of them are all painted and dressed 
in robes with bows and arrows at their backs. They stay around 
over-night begging clothes and tobacco. Began snowing tonight. 

April 3—Pleas Brown and I were detailed as sergeant and corporal 
of the guard. Snow drifted about five feet deep. 

April 7—Raining. Went hunting. Saw plenty of geese and ducks. 


8. Upon the recommendation of Gen. John C. Fremont, congress established along the 
Oregon trail four forts to protect 2,020 miles of road: Fort Kearney, 1849, 316 miles north- 
west of Independence, Mo.; Fort Laramie, 351 miles from Fort Kearney; Fort Bridger, 403 
miles from Fort Laramie, built by Jim Bridger in 1842 and purchased by the government in 
1858; Fort Hall, Idaho, 218 miles west, d Fort Bridger and 732 miles from Vancouver. 
(Abridged from Hebard, The Bozeman » Vv. 1, p. 47.) 

Fort Kearney, = on the ay bank of the Platte a few miles south of the present 
city of Kearney surrounded by a military reserve ten miles square. At present, in the 
Fort bee 0 Rate I Park, the old pit - and parade grounds are preserved, and several 
of the old buildinos of tha fort have been restored. ‘ 
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April 9—Sergeant of the guard for twelve hours out of twenty- 
four. Evening warm and pleasant. 

April 10—Escort of the second detachment arrived, and report 
that the detachment will be in this evening.® Detachment ordered 
to halt three miles from the fort because some of them are sick 
with something like smallpox. Mounted pickets throughout to keep 
us from the other boys. Will has taken a team and gone for corn. 
Weather warm, clear, and pleasant. Feels as if spring is here at 
last. 

April 11—A large train passing for the mines. Sale of condemned 
flour, whiskey, etc. A large detachment marched up to the hospital 
to be vaccinated. 

April 12—Went to the bluffs hunting. Followed some deer tracks. 
Started one “jack” and a flock of chickens. 

April 14—David Stratton came up from the other camp, the first 
time I had seen him since Camp Douglas.’ Wagons returned with 
corn last night. Co. H, 7th Ohio reported to have smallpox. 

April 16—Boys bathing in the river. Quite warm. 

April 19—Some of the boys refuse to do guard duty. Brown and 
I have to stand guard all night. 


IV. Fort Kearney To Fort LARAMIE 


April 20—Leave Ft. Kearney for Ft. Laramie. Both detachments 
put into one, and Lt. Montgomery turns over his command to Lt. 
Wright, who now has command of all recruits. One doctor with us. 
Mart Hughey left behind with rheumatism. Camp 18 miles from 
Ft. Kearney. Hot biscuits for supper. Some good singing after 
supper. The Swiss captain and his men and doctor were with us. 
The captain is on furlough from his own country and is taking a trip 
for hunting. The doctor is on his way from Washington to join the 
11th, having dispatches from Col. Collins. Weather warm and 
pleasant. ; 

April 21—Camp on Plum creek ranch. Whiskey in the ascendant, 
and of course plenty of quarreling. Went hunting with Curtis; saw 
some pheasants for the first time. Went up to where some Denver 
men were stopping. Marched seventeen miles. 

April 22—Followed the Platte river nearly all day. Snowing and 
raining. The lieutenant told us to pitch the tent and we might sleep 
in it. We also pitched Mrs. Burke’s tent. 


9. “The two detachments now totaled about 200 men.”” (Charlie W. Adams, Civil War 
Reminiscence Interestingly Told. Privately printed. Greenfield, Ohio.) 


10. Camp Douglas, Chicago, IIl. 
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April 23—Cold and frosty. Shot at a crane. Not much game. 
Met a band of Indians, nine miles above camp, Sioux of the Brule 
tribe. They were better looking and better dressed than the Paw- 
nees. They were going over on the Republican to hunt. Had women 
and children with them, wigwams, dogs, horses, and all the accom- 
paniments of an Indian encampment. Some were walking, some 
riding; some armed with rifles, some with bows and arrows. The 
lodge poles were strapped to the ponies’ sides and a kind of a basket 
or pannier tied behind, filled with plunder and papooses. The little 
ones had their heads sticking out and seemed well contented. Others 
a little larger were on horseback. Part of the lodges were still stand- 
ing, and the squaws were very busy tearing them down, catching 
ponies, and loading up the horses while the men were doing nothing. 
Some of the girls were not so bad looking as some white girls I have 
seen. We camped on the banks of the Platte. I saw an Indian 
grave today on the road. It was in a wrapper of something on four 
poles eight or ten feet high. 

Another band of Indians camped near us, Ogilallas. They were 
also on a hunt. Men, women, and children in camp, great beggars. 
They are shooting for soda crackers with bows and arrows. Saw 
my first prairie dog today. Twenty-two miles today. 

April 24—Heavy frost. Passed several ranches and saw a number 
of Indians and a large drove of horses and mules on the way to 
California. Camped on the Cottonwood after walking 23 miles. 

April 25—Bluffs more broken and pointed than further down. 
Warm thru’ day. At 4 o’clock wind changed from south to north, 
blowing hard and turning much colder. Eighteen miles. 

April 26—Marched 18 miles and camped on Fremont’s slough. 
Saw some more Indians stuck up to dry, and some live ones. Beans 
and dirt for breakfast. Reached O’Fallons Bluff, passed O’Fallon’s 
post office. Wagons several miles behind. Several mules lost, 
strayed or stolen, so there had to be three four-mule teams.'! Some 
of the boys tied up for drunkenness. 

April 27—Caught a white weasel today. Camped near Rising 
Sun ranch. Lieutenant telegraphed to Laramie for more transporta- 
tion. Has the promise of three more wagons at Muddy Springs. 
Twenty miles. 

April 28—Dark and cloudy, commenced raining. Very disagree- 
able. Reached the Lone Tree ranch before noon. Had dinner and 
supper, then pitched the Sibley tent for the mess. I am now out on 


11. On the heavily loaded wagons of the supply trains six mules were usually used to each 
wagon. 
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the prairie, having helped eat a can of strawberries, very good for 
boys. The sun is shining pleasantly. The Lone Tree ranch is near 
where the “Lone Tree” of history formerly stood. It was a cotton- 
wood six feet in diameter, standing alone, no others in many miles. 
The old monarch stood for ages alone, but at last a prairie fire 
caught in its hollow trunk and it was burned down. The boys cut 
chips as mementos; I cut one myself.” 

April 29—Guns issued to carry in case of attacks by Cheyennes. 
Carried a gun all day. Reached the Buckeye ranch at the old Cali- 
fornia crossing before 9 o’clock. Camped about noon. Waded out 
to an island for brush for fuel. Dress parade in the evening. Counted 
off and organized into two reliefs, each to ride half the time. 

April 30—Reached Julesburg, Colorado, before noon. Here we 
met Major Converse and lady. A small town of five or six houses 
and a telegraph station. The Denver road'* leaves the old road 
here. Nearly half of us waded the river. It is not over two feet 
deep but a quarter of a mile wide. Two wagons unloaded and went 
back for the rest of the boys. Crossed over [Lodge?] Pole creek 
and camped. Saw my first antelope, several of the boys chasing it. 
Prairie dogs very wild. 

May 1—Charlie, Wip, and I walked on ahead and waited for the 
wagons. Rode most of the day; camped on Pole creek. 

May 2—Lay over at this camp today. Three of the boys at- 
tempted to desert and were put under arrest. Fishing; weather 
warm. 

May 3—Thunder storm with rain and hail. Eleven of the mules 
missing; none to ride today. Walked awhile and then waited for 
Will’s wagon. Camp at Fremont Springs. 31 miles. 

May 4—Lay over waiting for transportation from Laramie. Met 
some of the escort from the fort yesterday. 

May 5—Left Muddy Springs. Passed Court House rock, a very 
interesting and curious concern, standing as it does on a plain several 
hundred feet high. Many of the boys went over to it, but I was too 
sick. They brought a skull from the rock which is said to have been 
there forty years. Camp on the North Platte, three miles from 
Chimney rock, another curiosity. It rises to a considerable height, 


12. After creme ad years, this memento is still in the possession of the Hull family. 
On it is carved “Lone Tree 

18. This was the new mad from Julesburg to Denver. It ran thence over the old wagon 
road to Fort Lupton, then north across the Laramie plains and west to Fort Bridger, where 
it rejoined the old Overland trail. The road was first opened by Company A of the Eleventh 
Ohio cavalry, under Major O'Farrell, - 1862. This second opt a vastly the labors of 


the garrisons at the al te posts, as the “blood; the plains,” 1865, bore 
witness. (C. G. emmy henna of Wyoming (1899), p. 3 ‘-_ 
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nearly in the shape of a chimney and can be seen for many miles 
either way. 

May 6—Passed Scott’s Bluff,'* the line, I think, between Nebraska 
and Idaho. [Yes; but now, of course, Wyoming—M.£E.H.] The 
bluffs are almost perpendicular and partly covered with pines; look 
almost like mountains. 

May 7—Raining. Shot at a drove of snipes. Camp on North 
branch. Twenty-five miles today. 

May 8—We are met and stopped four miles from Fort Laramie 
by the doctors and officers; afraid of smallpox. We are quarantined 
and camp on the Platte. Not a good place; too sandy. Cottonwood 
grove. Indians near. Draw tents. Go over to the river and wash 
and change clothes for the first time in three weeks. Officers down 
from the fort. Saw Capt. Reinhart. Rations sent down for us. 

May 9—Our mess get a wagon and go after cedar to carpet our 
tent. Went up on the bluffs and saw where the Indians had fixed 
up smoking tobacco over an old grave by sticking a number of sticks 
in the ground, each bearing a little rag full of tobacco. We draw 
soft bread; very good after so much hardtack. 

May 10—Warm. Behymer and Curtis got a good pile of fish with 
a seine. I helped prepare them. Had a splendid supper. The band 
came down from the fort and played for us. We cheered them in 
return. Roll call. Lt. Wright introduced Col. Collins, who made a 
few remarks and announced a victory in Virginia. Lee is in full 
retreat with Grant in pursuit. The colonel gave three cheers for our 
Union, which were given with a will. I never felt so much like 
cheering in my life. Lt. Wright proposed three cheers for our colonel, 
which were given. Then we gave three for the Lieutenant. 

May 15—Cox, Grim, and I crossed the river in a skiff. 


V. At Fort LARAMIE 


May 16—Left Camp Underhill. Shot a wolf; caught a viper. 
Wagons go around over the bluffs. We marched up the river through 
a wild, shady place. Take off our hats partly in reverence and 
partly to enjoy the refreshing air. Camp again moved to be nearer 
the fort. Camp on the Laramie below the bridge. Doctor Hitz 


14. Scott’s Bluff, a famous landmark on the Nebraska line. Captain Bonneville, who 
passed this point in 1832, makes this explanation of the origin of the name: “A number of 
gare since, a party were descending the upper Pay of the river in canoes, when their frail 

were overturned and all their powder spoiled. Their rifles being thus rendered useless, 

they were unable to procure food by hunting and had to depend upon roots and wild fruits 

for subsistence. After suffering extremely from hunger, they arrived at Laramie fork, a small 

tributary of the north branch of the Nebraska, about sixty miles above the cliffs just men- 

tioned.” According to ille, one of the party, Scott, became ill and unable to travel. 

His companions, anxious to overtake another party, left him to his fate. Scott crawled sixty 
miles, and died at the bluffs which now bear his name. (Jbid., p. 149.) 
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made a farewell address at retreat, congratulating us on our safe ar- 
rival across the plains, and our good feeling, good health, good com- 
mander, etc. saying he is sorry to leave us after our short acquaint- 
ance. 

May 17—Dr. Hitz and the Swiss captain left us this morning for 
Laramie peak. Camp Collins. Daily round of camp life, the same 
for several days. Lt. Apt and Lt. Humfreville are to take charge in 
the morning. 

May 25—Broke up camp and moved up to the fort,’® where Lt. 
Apt’s company go into barracks lettered Co. I. Our company under 
Lt. Humfreville stops in tents on parade ground, lettered Co. K. A 
squad of Greenfield boys going to Bannock. Company K now con- 
sists of 85 men. Half the company are on half duty or detached 
service. Five men are detailed from the company to help with a 
new road in the Black Hills, Adams, Franklin, Caldwell, and Grim 
to be gone ten days. Old companies gone or going. Indians causing 
trouble up the road, stealing stock. Killed one white man and shot 
another in six places, a man named Foote. Co. H going after them. 
Moved into quarters, better than tents. 

May 30—Lt. Wright left us today. 


June 12—Sunday. Very busy writing letters. Divine services in 
the library. Attended the first time for three months. Not many 
present. 

June 13—A little skirmish above here five miles. The Indians 
came back, it was thought for the purpose of killing Foote. He shot 
one named Bob Smoke, but did not kill him. Bob was brought to 


15. According to C. G. Coutant, ibid., p. 296, ‘Fort Laramie, the first garrisoned post 
located in Wyoming, has clustered about it more historic incidents than any other military 
spot in the West. From first to last, the reminiscences of this fortified camp are full of 
tragedy, and these stories . . . would fill numerous volumes.”’ The fort was named for 
Jacques Laramie, a famous French Canadian fur trader and trapper, who was killed by 
Indians about 1820. The first fort was erected on the left bank of the Laramie a half mile 
above its junction with the North Platte, in 1834, by Robert Campbell and Capt. William 
Sublette. It was called at first Fort William and was the first permanent settlement in what 
is now Wyoming. It was purchased by Milton Sublette and Jim Bridger in 1835, and soon, 
under the American Fur Company, controlled the fur trade in Wyoming. In 1849, it became 
a military post. 

Fort Laramie was in the center of a military reserve of nearly 5,000 acres, which extended 
five miles in each direction from the center of the post. 

Maj. W. H. Evans of the Eleventh Ohio cavalry volunteers, post headquarters, Fort 
Laramie, D. T., May 21, 1866, reports: “One very important duty devolves upon the com- 
manding officer of this post: that of establishing and maintaining proper control over the 
Indians, who are around the post to the number of 5,000 warriors and 20,000 souls, includ- 
ing women and children. They are now perfectly peaceable, and it is expected and hoped 
that the treaty soon to be made will secure a lasting and permanent peace. With the great 
number of persons who now annually cross the plains and pass this post, it is highly important 
that it should be kept in a strong condition . . . and be always defended by a sufficient 
garrison.” (Report in the Annals of Wyoming, published by the State Department of His- 
tory, Cheyenne, Wyo., January, 1933.) : : 

As evidenced by various authorities and by the diary of L. B. Hull, Fort Laramie was 
the central post from which were sent out most of the important scouting parties and military 
expeditions during the sixties; and it was the chief haven of refuge for emigrant trains, Over- 
land mail coaches, and all of the vast throng passing over the Oregon and Overland trails. 
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the hospital and will likely die; shot in the stomach, ball lodged in 
the back ribs. Two other Indians shot, one killed. 

June 14—One of the Smokes killed 25 miles above by the Utahs. 

June 15—Mail sent up to Co. A and G. Emigrants plenty in 
camp. Concert tonight. 

June 17—False reports that Utahs are two and a half miles 
above, trying to steal stock. Boys went out about midnight. No 
sign of Utahs. Major Converse and three others started for Ohio 
in a skiff. 

June 18—Windy. Quite a storm of dust. Boys came in from 
Black Hills a little after midnight. Had camped out, but Utahs 
being about and ammunition being scarce, they concluded to come 
on in. I went out in the morning and gathered some nice bouquets. 
Out again this evening. Found some cactus in bloom, very nice. 
Five months ago tonight where was I? Not here, no. I did not then 
think of being so far away from home by this time. Happy, happy 
was the night! When will I again enjoy the precious privilege of 
meeting friends so dear? In years to come, if life is given, but O, 
so long it seems! Tempus fugit. The time will come. 

June 19—Beautiful sunset scene. Rain in evening. 

June 20—Wip and I went over the river. Emigrants lining the 
road. Had a splendid dinner when we got back; roast beef, dried 
apples, and brandy pudding. Excellent. Better than soldiers can 
generally boast of. 

June 23—More recruits came up, making the number 90. 

June 24—Heavy rain and hail last night; cool and pleasant today. 
Drill hours changed on account of heat. Drilled in evening and then 
went swimming. 

June 25—Martin and I got a mounted pass and went down to the 
ranche. Very warm and ponies very mean. Bad wind storm. 

June 27—Uncle Doc and Al Hull’® passed through here. I went 
over the river with Al and stayed all night. Mail came in this morn- 
ing. 

June 30—Company and general inspection; review and muster for 
pay. Quarter master department changing hands. 

July 2—A heavy storm during the night blew our pine down and 
overturned several chimneys. 

July 3—Finishing the arbor again, making wreaths and decorating 
the rooms for the Fourth. Arrest of some emigrants for making a 
disturbance. 


16. “Al” Hull was later the Hon. J. A. T. Hull, congressman from Iowa. 
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July 4—The 88th anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, 
the day when every American heart should swell with pride and 
gratitude toward those noble men who gave their all to establish a 
free and independent government as an inheritance for future gener- 
ations. Little did they think that there would be millions at this 
day trying to overthrow and destroy the fruits of that seven years of 
toil and blood; but so it is. May they not succeed, is our daily wish. 

A salute of fifty guns was fired at noon; then we had a splendid 
dinner: roast beef, veal, mutton tongue, pies, cake, etc. Table neatly 
spread and decorated with wreaths and ornamental cake stands. The 
officers were invited to dinner with us, but having mess dinner of 
their own, none but the officer of the day, Lieut. Pettijohn, re- 
sponded. Officers and ladies visited our quarters and praised our 
taste very highly. Quite nice, a spread eagle of cedar in each room 
and one at the top of the arbor. 

Boys were very busy putting up seats and canvas for the perform- 
ance tonight.17 Copied programmes. Great rush around the door. 
Seats crowded. Performance good, consisting of pantomime, bur- 
lesque, songs, etc. Salute of fifteen guns fired after eleven. Fine 
sight. 


July 7—Acting secretary for the minstrels. Weather quite cool 


17. These “Laramie Varieties’ must have been colorful entertainments. There seems to 
have been a os military band at the fort, with several soloists. Also there was a melodeon. 
ow it happened to be there, perhaps to please some ome officer’s wife. Among 
singers, who no doubt sang some of the popular airs, such as “Lilly 
oise,” and “In the Hazel Dell,” as well as patriotic songs, such as “A Shout 
Several of the medleys then "popular are still pares as in the Hull family. 
, there were numerous comic war songs, such as “Our Jamie Has Gone to Live in a 
Tent. ee as * well as the more sentimental ones. Among the parodies on the latter type was one 
which probably originated at Fort Laramie. Eliza Sinclair (the “Lide” of the diary) was 
singing at home, in Ohio, the sentimental song 
“Dearest love, do you A ol when we last did meet, 
How you told me that you loved me, kneeling at my feet? 
Oh, how proud you stood before me, in your suit x | blue, 
When you vowed to me and country ever to be true 
Weeping sed and lonely, 
Hopes and fears how vain, yet praying 
When this cruel War is over, 
We shall meet again.” 


But after seven hundred miles of marching, L. B. Hull was singing the parody: 
“Dearest love, do you remember when we marched away, 
With our f= upon our shoulders, looking neat and gay? 
Now the regimentals all in rags appear, 
Rags and tatters all about us: awful times out here! 
Weeping sad and oney 
I’m homesick now, I f 
I'd give my bounty fo — “substitute 
To take my place out here!” 

The singing of parodies was not confined to the “Varieties.” Upon one occasion, after the 
commissary had received a consignment of particularly tough beef, the boys spirited it away, 
and out on the plains they buried it with much pomp, singing the hymn : 

“Ye living bulls (souls), come view the ground, 
Where ye must shortly lie!" 
(N. B. The information in this note and in several others is supplied from recollections of the 
diarist’s children as we gathered about the fireside in the long winter evenings of pioneer days 
to listen to the stories of e B. Hull and his brother-in-law, Tom Sinclair, of the years on 
the plains, while Mrs. L. B. Hull supplemented the accounts ‘with what went on at home in 
Ohio during the dark days of the sixties.—M. E. H.) 
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for July. Boys getting ready for another performance tonight. Bet- 
ter fixed than before; seats raised. Admittance, front seats, 50 cents, 
back 25 and 15. Sold tickets. Show good. Took in $107. 

July 9—Colonel pleased with results; says there must be another 
show tomorrow night. Paymaster here. Finishing payrolls; none 
to be mustered as veterans. 

July 10—Mail in. Letter from Mae [Marian Kelley]. Paid off 
in evening. Six of us received the veterans’ bounty, an order having 
been received from the adjutant general. Paid from date of enlist- 
ment up to the present time after deducting advance pay. Received 
$100, $50 bounty, and $13 a month regular pay, the paymaster not 
having received an order to pay me $16 a month. 

Another entertainment last night. Some disorder caused by there 
being too much whiskey on hand; some of the performers the worse 
for it. 

July 13—Dispatches received from up the road that the Indians 
are killing the emigrants at different places. Company E and some 
men from Company I, and twelve men from Company K and two 
pieces of artillery sent up. General Mitchell is expected in a few 
days. An escort going to meet him tomorrow. News from down the 
road that there is trouble with the Indians. Mr. Lorey writes from 
the agency that the place will probably be attacked tonight by a 
large body of Missouri Sioux, each with a hundred warriors. Con- 
siderable excitement. Sitting up late writing and waiting for news. 

July 14—Still excitement. Gen. Mitchell telegraphs to send no es- 
cort. Herds to be brought in at night and strongly guarded. Two 
of Co. A sent with a dispatch. 

July 15—No Indians around here yet. A dispatch from Fick- 
land'* that Indians attacked that place and that there are 60 or 70 
emigrants corralled there. Think they can hold out until reénforce- 
ments arrive from here. Co. B gone down to help them through. 
Co. A men report a large body of hostile Indians advancing in this 
direction. 

July 16—No news; apprehensions beginning to abate. 

July 19—Croughan and Woods went out with the mail as far as 
Mud Springs. Going to stay there awhile. 

July 20—Heavy rain. 

July 21—Detailed for guard. Row at taps; took one man to the 
guard house. 

July 22—Remainder of government train came in from below. 


18. Fickland is also spelled Ficklin in the diery. 
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Two deserters from Co. I last night, Carter and Baker. Took Grace, 
Co. I, to the guard house for making a disturbance. 

July 23—Dispatch received that Lieut. Brown, Co. E, was killed 
in a charge on the Indians over near Powder river; his body shot 
full of arrows and scalped. 

July 24—Co. B going over on the Rawhide after a party of 
Indians. 

July 25—Co. B came back, having taken one scalp. 

A detail of 15 men of Co. K to go over on Rawhide to bring in 
what plunder was left at the Indian camp. I thought I would go 
along. Sergeant Channel, Co. B, took charge. Two other Co. B 
boys with us; all on ponies. Started at three o’clock. Two ponies 
gave out at Beauvais, leaving our party at sixteen. At Bordeaux we 
were joined by two Indians. Crossed the Platte without accident a 
mile below the ranche. Struck a northeast direction and in about 
seven miles came to where the dead Indian was. Found several old 
saddles, lariat ropes, robes, paint, and other Indian paraphernalia. 
A dead one lay in the sun scalped. Our Indians took what they 
wanted and we fired what remained, then struck for the river. 
Reached it at sunset, crossing where it was deep and swift. Two B 
boys got set off; got a complete ducking. Had some milk and bis- 
cuits at the ranche and came on up to the fort, arriving after 11 
o’clock. Several ponies tired out. Mine fell with me; no damage 
done though. 

July 26—Reported fight on Upper Platte bridge. Several Indians 
killed. Detailed for guard, but as I was tired, Corporal Martin took 
my place. 

July 27—Gen. Mitchell came in from Kearney with an escort of 
7th Iowa. Salute of seven guns fired in honor of his arrival. Agent 
in. Says it was a friendly Sioux that Co. B killed. Indians talking 
of revenge. Mail in; received six letters and two papers. 

July 29—Boys came in from scouting. Reeshaw says the fighting 
is a humbug. Change reported in this department; Maj. Wood to 
command the post. Lieut. Reeves to be inspector general in the 
department. Salute of 13 guns fired before tattoo. Was ordered to 
help. Don’t know what it was for. 

July 30—Went out riding ten miles up the river. Stopped at a 
train. Had dinner of peaches, sardines, crackers, and pickles. Went 
across to the Laramie, where Co. B had camped for the night. Boys 
came in from the scout. Lieut. Brown dead; shot with two arrows, 
one in the back and one in the neck. Lived till morning. 


2—2785 
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July 31—Heavy wind. Very dusty. Provosts brought in some 
prisoners; arrested one man for raising a row. Patton, Co. G, shot 
accidentally, thought to be mortally. 

August 1—Busy all day making out monthly returns and clothing 
requisitions. Co. H gone down the road. Iowa boys moving into 
their quarters. 

August 2—Ladies in camp. 

August 3—Coe, Gibson, and myself got a pass and went up the 
river. Got all the currants we could eat. Came back and stopped at 
a train. Got a pressing invitation to take dinner with some ladies 
but declined. Made the acquaintance of some ladies from Missouri; 
had a pleasant talk and found them educated and refined. Sergt. 
Weaver bought a jug of molasses and sent it down in the hay wagon. 
Gibson left his pony for Settle. It broke loose; could not catch it. 
I came to camp and got a pass for Charlie and me till ten o’clock 
to bring in the pony. It was here before we started, but we went 
up to the train anyway, Scott with us, and got picked up by the pa- 
trol. We were reported to the Lieutenant, and Scott reduced to the 
ranks. We were ordered to quarters. 

August 4—Gen. Mitchell and Dr. Hitz and Mrs. Collins started 
for the States. Mrs. Collins took Flora Schneider with her to give 
her an education; a prairie flower for sure. 

August 5—Mail went out early. Indians stole part of the Quarter 
Master herd a mile above the fort. De Rush came in to give infor- 
mation. Iowa boys sent out immediately. 

Attack on a train at Star ranch. One man seriously wounded. 
Five boys of Co. K detailed to go with the ambulance for the man. 

August 6—Boys came in during the night with the wounded man. 
The Indians got off with the stock. They were close on to the In- 
dians, but from some cause they did not overtake them. Stable call. 
Order for twelve men to be equipped for scouting, ready at any time. 
Grasshoppers by the myriad in the air, eating everything up—de- 
stroying the garden. Detail of eight men and Corp. Curtis for ar- 
tillery drill. 

August 8—Sunday. Inspection by Maj. Wood and Maj. Under- 
hill. Co. K ahead in neatness. Corp. Martin and two privates sent 
down to the agency. 13 men transferred, 7 to Co. E and 6 to Co. H, 
leaving 71 yet in Co. K, with a fair prospect of being permanently 
organized. Col. Collins and escort started this evening for Cache 
la Poudre. Caldwell, Hutchinson, Keating, Burns, and Tubbs gone. 

August 9—Mail came in last night after dark. Received six let- 
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ters and two papers. An alarm of Indians crossing four miles above 
late last evening. 

August 11—Go to sick call and get my regular ration of quinine. 
Alarm of Indians at the herd. Iowa boys went out. They proved to 
be a war party of 150 Utes after the Sioux but friendly to us. Sut- 
ler’s train came up at last. 

August 12—Hewett’s camp destroyed and everything stolen by 
Indians. 

August 13—Windy—dust and sand. Returned to duty this morn- 
ing. Back still weak and feel out of order. Mail in; received six 
letters and two papers. 

August 14—Inspection at 10 o’clock; dress parade at sunset. A 
multiplicity of orders read. Three prisoners escape from guard 
while bathing. Clifford of Co. B brought in in irons. Five men de- 
tailed to go up the river. 

August 15—Alarm last night; pickets firing. All get up, but noth- 
ing to pay as the alarm was without cause. Departure of mail post- 
poned. Church down from the sawmill. Prisoners brought in by 
Pierson, who caught them up near his herd. 

August 16—Made up ordnance returns for the first quarter of 
1864.1® Opened a considerable sutler’s account, $8 worth of paper 
and a pair of suspenders. Old Maj. Bridger is in Fort Meguire badly 
hurt by being thrown from a pony. Sent to the hospital. Nichols, 
Co. H, gone deranged. 

August 17—Inspector Reeves back. Corp. Brown and Wheeler, 
Stephenson, and Gibson are gone to the sawmill. 

August 18—Mail leaves this morning. Lieut. Humfreville goes 
with it, being ordered to Kearney, probably to bring up the balance 
of the recruits, leaving Sergt. Brown in charge of Co. K. Inspection 
is over, a regular bore. Had to lead the ponies out and stand in the 
rain for two hours. We were an interesting outfit and worth looking 
at, too. Report of hard fighting at Atlanta and Petersburg. Over- 
land company drawing off the mail coaches. Poor prospect for mail. 
Don’t know what we will do. Will be rather lonesome. 

August 19, 1864—Capt. Koehne, Sergt. Patton, and one of the Co. 
A men came down yesterday. They report new silver and gold leads 
discovered near Deer creek and South Pass. Went with Lee to hunt 
horses. Struck directly back from the Platte for about seven miles, 
when we struck the trail and followed it three miles, lost it, and went 
over on Rawhide, 15 miles from the fort, then up the creek two or 


19. Hull is evidently acting as quartermaster sergeant. 
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three miles, then home. The country is rough and broken with large 
sand hills. Along the creek is a little timber and plenty of berries. 
Drank water from a wolf hole. Got back just before retreat. Noth- 
ing to eat since breakfast. 

August 20—Spent a part of the day in the reading room. A good 
letter from Mae, such as I like. Overland route closed until road 
is better protected. 

August 21—Sunday. Inspection at nine. All go out on parade 
ground. Had to open our jackets and show shirts; a new inspection, 
but a good idea. Sutler’s train starting east. O’Brien’s company 
go along as escort. Indians getting troublesome. 

August 22—Pickets fired during night; no cause for it. Lieut. 
Collins is here. Feast on raisins, nuts, lemonade. Four of the boys 
have gone down to the agency. Brown and the other boys back 
from the sawmill. 

August 23—Early reveille. Odell gone to Sweetwater with a team. 
Camp full of Indians. 


[Five pages of the diary missing. ] 


Sept. 5— . . . Nature seems holy. No outward noise but the 


distant howl of the wolf. Keeler up from Mud Springs. Too much 
drunkenness in the company tonight. 

Sept. 6—Made another receipt roll. 

Sept. 7—Charlie and I went fishing. Caught nothing, but killed 
a rattlesnake. Tore up the house and threw it out of the window. 
Glorious time killing bedbugs. Smoked the room full of brimstone. 
Charlie and I move in together. . . . The escaped prisoners 
brought in. They tell a hard tale of starving and eating grass- 
hoppers. 

Sept. 8—Nothing said about the mail leaving. Postponed in- 
definitely. Odell back from Sweetwater. I drew a free suit of cloth- 
ing from the overplus. 

Sept. 10—Played barber part of evening. Wood-pile burned 
through Tyler’s carelessness in building fire. 

Sept. 11—Sunday. Morning inspection by Capt. Fouts. Quarters 
pronounced in fine order. Circular sent round that the mail will 
leave tomorrow. Excitement caused by seeing something out on 
the bluffs west of the fort. Thought to be Indians. Co. D of the 7th 
sent out to learn what is up. Hewett sent to the guard house drunk. 
Had a large musk melon, good. Got a box to keep my clothes in; 
cost only $5. Mail went out before daylight. It is said that the 
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ambulance will have to go to Kearney and that we will not receive 
any mail for 18 days. 

Sept. 13—Two years ago this morning I went on picket duty for 
the last time in Virginia, at Harper’s Ferry, when there was a 
picket skirmish and a fight on Bolivar Heights. Our men were 
driven back across the river.2® No news; very dull. Col. Collins 
came in late this morning. 

Sept. 14—Built a fire in the stove again. Opened the barber shop 
and shaved several. Colonel’s escort came in; had a good time 
hunting, having killed buffalo, elk, and deer. Went fishing with 
Charlie Bolton and caught half a dozen frogs and ate two for sup- 
per. Like them; good and sweet. Sergt. Merwin of Co. D down. 
Too much whiskey again. Played the violin till tattoo. 

Sept. 15—Inspection by Lieut. Reeves. Marched down in the bot- 
tom and were inspected. Co. I and K drilled on the parade. Our 
company did splendidly. Nine Co. K ponies condemned. 

Beautiful night, calm, clear; moonshiny and pleasant. The full 
moon makes it almost as light as day. What is more calmly beauti- 
ful than September moonlight? All is quiet, and nature’s million 
voices are hushed into quiet, peaceful repose. What a happy world 
it would be could man’s existence be as peaceful and he sink to rest 
like the moon’s going down! 

A great difference between tonight and two years ago. Then I was 
lying on the Bolivar heights above Harper’s Ferry, a prisoner, sur- 
rounded by dirty rebels, not knowing what was in store for us. But 
all came out well. 

Sept. 16—Rumor that Mitchell’s force has divided and a part is 
coming this way. 

Sept. 18—Sunday. Stable call about “winked out”: not much 
attention paid to it. Inspection at half past nine. Our company in 
good order. Sleep and read the balance of the day. 

Sept. 19—With Burt and Behymer I got a pass and went out to 
the woodyard for plums. Went out to the hills but missed the 
orchard. Came back on the creek and ate our dinner of sardines, 
crackers, raisins, and pineapples. Stopped at the camp and fed our 
horses. Got back to the fort before sunset. Went over some very 
rough country; hills rocky, the rocks edged in together, making it 


20. Cf. Note 1. 


21. C. R. O. (Charlie) Bolton was an intimate friend of Hull. He was a young Canadian, 
® musician who had been presented a silver bugle by Queen Victoria’s own oom 4 Once to 
relieve the monotony of camp routine, Hull sent Bolton to a superior officer with a sealed 
note. The officer read it, sealed it again, and sent him to another officer. This rocedure 
continued until Bolton, becoming suspicious, opened the note and read : “Pass the foo! along!” 
Bolton returned and sticking his head into Hull’s tent, shouted, “’Ull, go to ‘ell!’ 
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appear more like a work of art than nature. Provosts returned, 
bringing thirteen of Co. G under guard, charged with stealing shirts 
and boots from emigrant traders. 

Sept. 20—Lieut. Wilcox, mustering officer, here. Co. G men all 
released but five, who are still in the guard house. Considerable 
whiskey about. Dance in Co. I’s kitchen. Four women present, 
nearly all drunk. Hewett dressed in women’s clothes and went with 
Dr. Dryden. Dance broke up in an uproar.?? 

Sept. 21—No sergeant nor corporal at stable call. Co. G gone 
back to Deer creek. Mail going out again in a few days. 

Sept. 23—Busy all day making out enlistment papers for Lee and 
Hewett and reénlistment rolls for Co. A men. 

Sept. 24—Finish muster-in papers. Run “barber shop” in the 
evening. 

Sept. 25—The usual Sunday morning inspection. Lieut. Wilcox 
left, the mail going at the same time. Col. Collins gone to Cache La 
Poudre. Weir with him. . . . Heard yesterday of Sheridan’s 
victory, Fremont’s withdrawal, and that peace negotiations are go- 
ing forward. 

Co. K’s pantry and kitchen arrangements in good shape. Splendid 
dinner, something like living. Post going down rapidly. 

Sept. 26—Mail said to be at Cottonwood, laying over on account 
of sickness in the Major’s family. 

Second anniversary of our arrival at Camp Douglas (Chicago). 
Would not object to being there now. Evening dark and gloomy. 
Iowa company relieved from duty. Mobile taken. Good news com- 
ing rapidly. 

Sept. 27—Co. D of the 7th are getting ready to start for Halleck. 

Sept. 283—Upward mail at Julesburg. Look for it Saturday. Dis- 
patch from Humfreville, saying that he was back at Kearney and 
would start up in a few days. Alarm a little after dark; pickets 
firing. “Boots and saddles” sounds, and Co. K falls in for battle. 
Twenty men sent out to see what is up. We run all over the bluffs 
and at last divide off into squads to hunt the pickets. Find them in 
a ravine, apparently asleep. They had not fired a shot nor heard 


22. Charlie Adams, in his Reminiscence, speaks of one of these Fort Laramie ‘“‘drunks’’: 
“When the boys were getting boisterous and some crazy, I did not feel safe in the quarters, 
where there were so many guns and revolvers. So I went to the stables but found it no 
better there. I then thought I would go up on mechanics row to the barber shop and stay 
with our company barber. I went to the door, but found it locked. I went around to a 
back window and opened it so I could look in, and the room looked like a small cyclone had 
been turned loose in there: razors, brushes, towels, pictures from the walls, were scattered all 
over the floor, and the barber was lying in his chair almost too full for utterance I asked 
him what was the matter. He said, “There’s nothing the matter with me, but this room has 
been on an awful tear.’ ”’ 
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one; so we saw there was nothing to do but come back and report 
to Major Wood, who said he heard firing distinctly. All a hoax. 
Came to quarters and went to bed. 

Sept. 29—Beautiful morning, clear and cool, with only a little 
frost. Only two out for roll call. Wip and I took a ride and went 
about seven miles up the Laramie. Looked for grapes but found 
none. 

Sept. 30—Caldwell first relief, Brant second, and myself third. 
Came in soon after daylight, finding a new pair of boots on the way. 
Sergt. Hoover of Co. A down. 

Good news from Virginia; Sheridan following up his advance. 
Also a success near Richmond, but this is conterbalanced by the 
news from Missouri. Price at the head of a large army, murdering 
all the Union men they can catch in the state. 

Oct. 1—Some appearance of winter, and no preparations being 
made for it. No wood here, and little prospect of a sufficient supply. 

Oct. 2—Sunday morning inspection. Affray last night at Bor- 
deaux’ ranche. Smith, a mountaineer, attacks Bordeaux and at- 
tempts his life. The latter in self-defense shoots the former, killing 
him, then comes to the fort and gives himself up. Camp out of wood. 
Help haul and chop some, tho it is Sunday. Feel lonesome, and 
almost have the “blues.” Will read over some old letters as there 
are no new ones to occupy my attention. Eight months in the 
service, and all is well yet. 

Oct. 3—A ball in the reading room. Some quarreling. 

Oct. 4—Made out the clothing requisition and as Sergt. Burt was 
sick I issued it. Mail team has given out below Bordeaux’. Wip 
takes a team and goes down to help them in. Mail arrives after 
dark; four sacks. Will not get it before morning. Maj. Wood’s 
family came up with the mail. Boys very anxious to get the news. 
Got ten letters; hear much bad news of old friends dying, being 
killed or wounded. Receive three letters from Marian in which are 
her photo, her mother’s, some very bad news, and a ring. Will have 
to bid her farewell forever. It is a hard task but must be accom- 
plished. Will try to forget her.2* Received a good letter from Lide. 
A good girl, truly. 

Oct. 5—Finish the returns. Not in a state of mind to do business. 
Commence a letter to Marie. Write till midnight. 


, 28. L. B. Hull enlisted in the Army of the West against the protest of Marian Kelly, who 
wished him to stay at home that they might be married. He, however, was not ready to 
settle down. In October, 1866, after he returned to Ohio, he married Eliza Sinclair, the 
“Lide” of the diary. Many years later, in their pioneer Kansas farm home, she used to pore 
over this portion of the diary, and much to her children’s amusement, wax indignant over 

’s cruelty in marrying some one 
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Oct. 6—Co. K evacuate the stables and take old Co. D’s stables. 
Dance at the band room. Invited to attend. Sergt. Patton here. 

Oct. 7—Dance broke up before midnight. Six women present. 
Danced two sets. Too much whiskey entirely, the greatest draw- 
back to a good party. Sergt. Brown received a dispatch from Lieut. 
Humfreville. He is at Mud Springs and will be here in three days. 
Good! Will be glad to see him. Finished my last letter to Marian, 
—ten pages filled—bidding her a last farewell. Hard to say the 
word. Co. D came in, some of them on a drunk. I scrubbed out 
the room and cleaned everything up. Co. A now attached to Co. K, 
now about half the company. 

Oct. 9—Lieut. Humfreville arrived after dark. Glad to see him 
looking so well. He left the boys at Ficklin’s. Sixty horses taken 
up; good, if we only get to keep them! Chryst ordered to take 
charge of the provisions at the corn pile. Sergt. Brown very sick 
with bilious colic. I stayed up the greater part of the night. Went 
for the doctor at one o’clock. Lay down on the floor then and slept 
till daylight. A light mail came in today. Don’t know where the 
heavy mail is. We are to have 61 more horses. 

Oct. 11—Turn in the ponies, but take them back to the stable to 
brand. Col. Collins and Maj. Underhill back at the fort. Brown 
still sick. Made him toast for supper. Chryst is ordered to take 
charge of the prisoners at the corn pile. Co. A at Star ranche. The 
band came to life; gave a serenade after taps. Beautiful night, 
pleasant and moonshiny. Got up to listen to the music. Good! 
Sleep in the orderly room, to be close if Brown is worse. Recruits 
arrive and camp back of headquarters. Band goes out and escorts 
Co. A in. Sergt. Brown better. Sixteen of the recruits attached to 
Co. K; more attached to Co. I. Election for company officers held 
in Co. I. Lieut. Apt elected captain. No opposition. Sergt. Ma- 
loney elected second lieutenant. 

Oct. 13—Co. K holds election: Humfreville, captain; Sergt. 
Behymer, second lieutenant; Brown and Applegate, judges; Hull 
and Morrow, clerks. The boys carry the new captain to the store 
and make him treat to a box of bitters. As a natural consequence, 
half the company drunk. A few fights. Everybody apparently 
pleased with the election. Odell comes into Co. K. Freeman gets 
away from the guard, takes a horse, and leaves. Boyer, riding over 
the parade grounds, ordered under arrest; he runs, and is shot at 
twice. Rice and Humfreville go after him, bringing him back tied 
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to his horse. A general drunk this evening; am perfectly disgusted 
with it. 

Oct. 14—Mail goes east. Co. A men ordered to their company. 

Oct. 15—Make out QM accounts for August. Order for Brown and 
Behymer to do duty as lieutenants. Horses issued to Co. K. Did 
not want to go to stables as I was busy. Captain chose a horse for 
me. Like him passably well. Went to stable call and got back just 
as bugle sounded for parade: Capt. Apt, sergeant; Lieut. Harland, 
officer of the day. Too much on hand for a half hour. I help issue 
clothing and wind up for the evening by copying letters organizing 
Co. K. Dance at band room breaks up in a row. Welsh and his 
wife part. 

Oct. 16—Sunday. Inspection. Lieut. Brown officer of the day. 
Wedding “down street.”” Sergt. Cummings to Miss ——. The band 
serenades them. Music sounds very well; night still and moonlit. 

Oct. 17—Behymer officer of the day for the first time. Orders for 
drill twice a day, in the morning mounted and in the evening on foot. 
Mounted drill for the first time. When will be the last? That is 
more than can be told by any of us. Men drill very well. My horse 
full of life; can hardly manage him at times. Brown moves to 
new quarters; seems like breaking up a family. Captain told me to 
act as orderly sergeant today, perhaps henceforth. Hardly time to 
get ready for dress parade. I have the company fall in and act as 
orderly for the first time. 

Oct. 18—Mounted drill in the morning; on foot in the evening. 
Rode the captain’s horse, my own too lively. Dress parade. Flor- 
entine and Mack ordered under arrest on account of absence. Flor- 
entine released to go on guard tomorrow. Fill out descriptive rolls 
and clothing accounts until bedtime. 

Oct. 19—Very windy; neither drill nor dress parade today. So 
dusty that one can’t see—almost enough to choke a person. 

Oct. 20—Drill mounted at the trot gives a good appetite for din- 
ner. Poor turnout at evening drill. Wedding “down street”: Sergt. 
Schnyder to cross-eyed Julia. Band serenades them. Big supper. 
Must be going to have a cold winter as weddings are all the rage. 

Oct. 21—Col. Collins out to see us drill. Provoked at some of the 
men. Orderly’s position not an easy one. Can begin to see through 
the press of business. 

Oct. 22—Mail came in today, two sacks. Received seven letters. 
Orders read for a salute of 15 guns to be fired in honor of Sheridan’s 
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victory. Face to the south in the rear of guns while firing is going 
on. 

Oct. 283—The usual inspection of men and horses. The major was 
complimentary to our neat stables. 

Oct. 24—Weather hazy, like Indian summer. Dress parade. 
Sergt. Tom Sinclair? and myself called to the front of the column. 
Major ordered two men of Co. D and one of Co. K to stand at at- 
tention for 15 minutes after companies left parade, because of non- 
attention. 

Laramie “Varieties” perform tonight: I act as cashier and ticket 
agent. Take in $93, then go in to the performance. Better than 
before; not quite so much whiskey. Splendid music: violin, guitar, 
melodeon, and brass band. The best playing on the melodeon I have 
ever heard; Mr. Raymond from Salt Lake. 

Oct. 25—Commence the pay and muster rolls. Dress parade; two 
absent; I am ordered to send them to the guard house. Don’t like 
the business but it must be done. Hard for men who work all day 
to attend parade. 

Oct. 27—Nearly all the company on detail: Odell’s horse fell 
dead with him, hurting him considerably. Drill at the gallop. Men 
busy repairing fireplaces. Haul wood from the hills. Boys fix up 
for concert by Prof. Raymond. Promotion of Sinclair and Patton 
read on parade. $80 taken in at the concert. The money is going 
toward furnishing the reading room with papers for winter reading. 
Night clear; beautiful starlight; myriads of stars. 

Oct. 28—Co. A veterans start for the States with three cheers 
for Ohio. They will see some rough weather before they get to 
Leavenworth. 

Oct. 29—No drill today; policing to do. Mail started out, Lieut. 
Williams with it, also Tallman, who is going to Omaha to clerk. 
Orders read for general inspection tomorrow; everybody to come 
out. Draw stable frocks for the company. 

Oct. 30—Sunday. Battalion drill; do rather poorly; too ate to 
hear the commands; Lieut. Brown acting adjutant. Company drill 
afterwards. Go to stables, carry out all the saddles, and then lead 
out all the horses in line. Reeves, inspector. Maj. Wood says that 


24. Thomas Corwin Sinclair, brother of Eliza Sinclair Hull, was born in Highland county, 
Ohio, September 17, 1848. When fifteen years of age he ‘enlisted in Co. G, 11th Ohio 
volunteer cavalry, and served through the Indian — as an intrepid fighter. After an 
honorable discharge, he returned to Ohio. He came to Kansas in the avs seventies and pre- 
empted a claim near Rose Hill, a half mile from the Hull homestead. He married Hattie 
Hostetler in 1881. 1. They ioneered also in Oklahoma, where he was killed, in 1911, by a 
falling tree. (Cf. Note 39. 
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quarters are clean and look well. Have to make out new pay rolls; 
first one torn up by a dog; rather bad joke. 

Oct. 31—Snows all day and still snowing after taps. Looks very 
much like winter. Muster for pay; 58 of Co. K on hand. Tele- 
graphic dispatches from adjutant general of Ohio state that our offi- 
cers have this day been commissioned. This will quiet the com- 
plainers. Old non-commissioned staff very much dissatisfied with 
the election. Think they should be officers. Three years today since 
my first enlistment. Then I thought the war would close before a 
year, but still the strife goes on. 

Nov. 2—Some signs of mutiny. The non-commissioned staff and 
companies A and D want to go home. They send in a remonstrance 
to the colonel demanding that they be sent home, or they will take 
the matter into their own hands and go.” 

Nov. 3—No mounted drill, but every one to turn out on foot. 
Issue cartridges to all. Drill until time for recall, but none comes. 
Stay out till noon, when we learn that we are kept out under arms 
to prevent mutiny in old companies. Old sergeants under arrest. 
Go to water just before dinner. No evening drill, but dress parade 
earlier than usual. Orders read containing sentence of Sergt. Eldrid 
of Co. B. He was publicly reprimanded before the battalion and 
sent to his company. 

Nov. 4—Mounted drill at the gallop. Dissatisfied men willing to 
let their remonstrance slide. They did not expect that the matter 
would prove so serious. 

Nov. 5—Owing to commissary clerk’s error we have no beef today. 
Lieut. Brown and Fish arrive from Halleck. Report snow three feet 
deep in the mountains. 

Nov. 18—Been sick for two weeks; not able to do any duty. Bad 
cold and mountain fever. Took quinine until I was tired of it and 
quit off and am getting well. 

A few nights ago the boys gave an entertainment for the Indians 
who came to see the colonel. While it was going on, the orderly 
room caught or was set on fire and came very near burning down. 
Our sabre belts were burned and company papers damaged. Co. K 
ordered to Halleck, to start tomorrow; Florentine to be orderly, me 
commissary sergeant. Capts. Humfreville and Apt are gone to Den- 
ver to get money to pay companies. Martin in hospital. 


25. Often defection and desertions among the soldiers on the plains were due to the fact 
that Southern sympathizers from Missouri and other border states, who had enlisted in the 
Indian campaigns to avoid being drafted for service against the South, stirred up mutinies. 
(Cf. item for May 7, 1865.) 
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Nov. 19—I conclude to risk the trip to Halleck and see if it will 
cure me. Help pack up and draw rations. Company starts about 
ten o’clock, leaving all the cooking utensils to be packed up. Only 
have three wagons started at about 11; seventeen of the boys left be- 
hind on daily duty as escort for the captain. Moved out 19 miles 
and camped on the Laramie. Weather cold for camping out without 
tents. 

VI. Fort Laramie To Fort HaLueck 


Nov. 20—Arise at four and have breakfast and are ready to start 
by daylight. A sprinkle of snow during the night, not enough to 
hinder our sleeping well. March 30 miles and camp on the Sabeal. 
McF addin and I go on ahead to hunt. See deer and antelope. Had 
six shots but killed nothing. Traveled over some nice country. 

Nov. 21—March twelve miles and camp in the canon, a pass in the 
mountains, where the rocks on one side are five hundred feet high. 
Four of us scrape away about a foot of snow and make our beds to- 
gether and roll pine logs from the mountains and build a big fire, 
then cut brush for a shelter from the wind, which is very strong. 
Wip and I went hunting back of the rock. Saw 16 deer and each 
took a running shot. Have a great time getting down to camp, 
jumping and sliding in drift and out. Saw some signs of bears. 

Nov. 22—The eight supply teams went ahead yesterday and 
camped on the Laramie river. Hard work getting teams up out of 
the canon. Have to hitch ten mules to a wagon. Company pass on, 
leaving some men behind. March 30 miles over a high rolling 
prairie on a level with the first range of the Laramie mountains. 
Weather very cold, with a strong wind. Overtake the foremost team 
and camp on Rock creek. Not a stick of timber in sight. Shovel 
away snow for a bedroom. Our company teams not in till dark. 
Camp behind a bank where the wind is not so strong. 

Nov. 23—Lieut. Brown and Florentine go on to Halleck. Begin 
to get into rough country again. See a herd of deer on rocks. Boys 
try to shoot them but give it up. March 26 miles and camp on 
Medicine Bow creek in a nice grove. Snow eight inches deep. Lieut. 
Behymer, Keating, and I go hunting over the bluffs. I get two shots 
at a deer and break its leg. Go to camp and get my horse, and Mc- 
Faddin and I follow the deer but to no purpose. Get three more 
shots at a deer and one at a sage hen, the first I ever saw. Get back 
to camp at dusk. Boys have a big fire burning. Sergeant of the 
guard for the night. Stay up to post the second sentinels and then 
go to bed. 
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VII. At Fort HAtieck 


Nov. 24—Up at daylight as usual. Have a bad time crossing the 
creek. Reach Halleck®* about ten. Distance from Laramie 125 
miles. Have to go into open quarters without bunks, tables, or 
floors, the Iowa boys having taken everything out when they heard 
we were coming. Take everything into our own quarters to keep 
it from being stolen. Fort Halleck is situated at the foot of Medi- 
cine Bow mountain, which is 10,000 feet high. Snow very deep next 
to the mountains. 

Nov. 25 and 26—Go hunting. Iowa boys not to leave till our 
captain comes over from Laramie, November 30. Draw rations for 
ten days, corn meal and flour. 

Dec. 1—Ten months since I left home. Fine time at the dance. 
Six ladies present. Far ahead of Laramie, for there are ladies here 
but none there. Supper free at midnight. Splendid! Oysters, pies, 
cakes, peaches, etc. Some Iowa boys try to raise a fuss and run off 
with the wagon, but are ordered to the guard house. 

Issue 130 rations to Curtis for the men at the herd. Our horses 
sent to herd leaving us nothing to do. Looking for the captain. 
Begin to think he is snowed in. 

Feb. 16, 1865*7—Wagons start to Rock creek. Sergt. Curtis and 
I start in afternoon. Maxwell lost two mules in the snow. My first 
time away from fort; like the place tolerably well. 


26. Fort Halleck, 125 miles southwest of Ft. Laramie, at the foot of Elk mountain, was 
established in the summer of 1862. The site was located and the fort constructed by Major 
O'Farrell, who, with Co. A of the 11th O. V. C., had just opened up the new Denver road. 
(Cf. item, April 30, 1864.) Being located on this new Overland trail, it became the center 
of the fiercest fighting of that bloody year, 1865, as its inadequately equipped garrison at- 
tempted to guard the trail, protecting the emigrant trains, wagon trains, Overland mail 
coaches, and telegraph lines from the Indians. 

27. Here begins the second volume of the diary. Between the two volumes is a gap 
from December 1, 1864, to February 16, 1865. Since the intervening events are important 
to the reader in understanding the rest of the diary, the most important omissions are sup- 
plied from Coutant’s History of Wyoming, pp. 425-440. 

November 29, 1864, occurred the battle of Sand creek, Colorado, in which the notorious 
Col. John M. Chivington wiped out Black Kettle’s band of Cheyennes and eight lodges of 
Arapahoes under Left Hand. This was an event of great importance, as it was one of the 
chief causes of the Indians’ going on the warpath in 1865, when there were uprisings in Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Wyoming, and the Dakotas. 

Hostilities opened January 7, 1865, when Capt. N. J. O’Brien defended Fort Sedgwick 
against overwhelming odds. On February 4, 1865, Indians attacked a small detachment at 
Mud Springs, the Overland station 105 miles east of Fort Laramie. Colonel Collins with one 
hundred and twenty men of the 11th Ohio cavalry and the 7th Iowa, rushed from Fort 
Laramie to the rescue, and an engagement occurred February 6 in which seven soldiers were 
wounded. February 8, Lieut. W. H. Brown arrived from Fort Laramie with a howitzer. 
A successful attack was made by Lieutenant Patton, who, with a small band, defeated the 
Indians in a hand to hand combat, with the loss of two men, John A. Harris of the 7th 
Iowa cavalry and William H. Hartshorn of the 11th Ohio cavalry. 

Two other engagements took place in this region, in both of which Colonel Collins was 
successful. On February 14 the detachment returned to Fort Laramie. The official report of 
Colonel Collins throws additional light on the seriousness of the Indian situation: 

“The party was made up of all the Cheyennes, Ogalallas, and Brule Sioux south of the 
Platte, together with probably a few Kiowas, Arapahoes, and perhaps some straggling Apaches 
and Comanches. It numbered from 800 to 1,000 lodges and from 2,000 to 3,000 warriors.” 
Colonel Collins was right in his prediction that a large number of these Indians were planning 
to move northwest to the Mud river and the Powder river and that they would greatly 
endanger the Overland posts at Deer Creek and Platte Bridge. 
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Feb. 17—Snowed very hard all day; did not get out to look for 
cattle. Fisk down for cattle but does not get them without an order. 
Chryst and Greaney lost; Greaney fell from his mule frozen so badly 
that he died during the night. Chryst stayed by him till morning.” 

Feb. 18—Curtis and I started out hunting cattle. It was not 
snowing when we started, but we got caught in a very thick storm 
about eight miles from camp. Got back safe; went twelve miles 
down the creek. Saw hundreds of cattle, but no game except wolves 
and rabbits. Chryst was found about ten miles from the post, badly 
frozen. Little hopes of his recovery. 

Feb. 19—Sunday. Was up to ranche with Curtis last night; could 
not see the road, snowing so hard. Let the mules have their own 
way. Went down creek and found some of the cattle. Warm and 
pleasant. Went hunting in the evening. Greaney found frozen 
solid, and taken to post. 

Feb. 20—Curtis and I start for Post, driving the cattle. Arrived 
just as Greaney was being buried. 

Feb. 28—Muster for pay. Inspection. Issue rations by mess, for 
Dominique and Koerner. Half the mess leave. Adams has splendid 
living. 

Mar. 1, 1865—Glorious news from the East: Charleston ours. 
Stars and Stripes waving over Fort Sumter. Bad news for our mess; 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams leaving, going to Big Laramie. Have to go to 
the company to board; very hard. 

March 2—Took our last breakfast at Adams’. Had a big time 
last night; made taffy and had a pleasant time, altho rather melan- 
choly. All sorry to see our landlady leave. Never formed so strong 
an attachment for strangers before; seemed like home to me. Sergt. 
Chryst died this morning. 

Mar. 3—19 degrees below zero; ground frozen too hard to dig 
grave. Coach from the east but no mail. 

Mar. 4—Lieut. Brown back from Platte; chartered coach. Adams 
compelled to wait for the next one. Cain and Caldwell up from the 
herd. ‘ 

Mar. 5—No inspection. Helped lower the remains of Sergt. Chryst 
to their last resting place. Coach in from the east, but no mail. 
Spent part of the evening at the captains’ waiting for western coach. 

Mar. 6—Issue clothing to company. Grand time at the store. 
Whiskey in the ascendant. Heavy snow storm going on; no coach 
from west yet. 


28. Daniel Chryst and J. J. Greaney. (Adams, op. cit.) 
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Mar. 7—Coach down at breakfast time. Go down to store and 
see them off. Behymer and Florentine going, Behymer to Rock creek 
and Florentine to the Dale. I bid Mrs. Adams goodbye and a safe 
journey. Their coach breaks down and they have to go to another 
one. Pack up clothing and sweep the commissary. Boys back from 
the herd. 

Mar. 8—Cold and very stormy. Can not see the mountains for 
the snow. Hutchinson again in charge of kitchen. No wood in 
Post; all playing “freeze out.” Finish writing to Maggie Bowerman 
and go to bed under the folds of the Stars and Stripes. 

Mar. 9—Very stormy, the worst since we came to Halleck. Snow 
blowing all day; no wood yet; have to tear down old shop for fuel 
to keep from freezing. Too cold to work, so go to bed to keep warm. 
No coaches; roads completely blockaded. 

Mar. 10—Issue rations to company, to hospital, and to boys at 
herd. Brown’s mess broken up; board in company now. They give 
company sack of beans, peas, and rice; not going to starve. Simp- 
son and Johnson bring in fresh antelope. Prospect of better weather. 

Mar. 11—Getting up wood. Mail long looked for arrives. Good 
letters. Four letters and a photo; one from Lide. Good news from 
Virginia, Early whipped by Sheridan. 

Mar. 12—Snowing considerably, but pleasant. Company at work 
cleaning out and repairing stables. Another mail. Great victory: 
Sherman defeats Johnson, capturing 6,000 prisoners. The end is 
approaching. Thompson over from Laramie. Indians killing all the 
stock. Captain Rinehart killed by them. 

Mar. 13—Make out inventory of the effects of Greaney. Write to 
Lide and stay up till after midnight. 

Mar. 14—Coach came up, but no mail, not even papers. Floren- 
tine back from Big Laramie. Was near being shot by the outlaw, 
Jennings. Behymer sick at Rock creek. Company having more to 
eat. Had splendid roast antelope for dinner. Tomatoes and pota- 
toes for supper. 

Mar. 15—Behymer back. Coach up. Captain Humfreville’s 
birthday. Jolly time for some people. Splendid dinner, barrin’ the 
hardtack. Have lunch at nine o’clock and write to Amy until bed 
time. Rumor that Lieut. Brown and captain are ordered home. 

Mar. 16—Lieut. Jewell, A. D. C. to Gen. Connor, passed down on 
the coach. Coach up, bringing Denver papers to the 11th. 

Mar. 17—Went hunting with “Chuff” and Ed Lewis. Walked 
about twelve miles. Saw jack rabbits and antelope, but could not 
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get a shot. Lieut Brown sick. Gen. Connor®® stops on his way 
down, inquiring how matters are at the post. 

Mar. 18—Odell and Marriot up from the herd. 

Mar. 19—Sunday. McFaddin goes to Medicine Bow for deer and 
antelope. I take charge of the kitchen for him. “Chink and daub” 
the stables. 

Mar. 20—Issued Odell some cartridges for the boys at herd. Issue 
rations to company and hospital. Coach came up, but no mail. 

Mar. 21—Captain and Florentine came back at noon, bringing 
the herd with them. Horses look rough. Some of the horses left be- 
hind, unfit for service. Caldwell, Odell, and Page in charge. Stable 
call at reveille and at 5 P.M. Water call at 10 A.M. Coach came 
up, but mail lost in Cache la Poudre river. 

Mar. 22—Commence moving corn pile; a great many open sacks 
and considerable loose corn. Horses sent out to herd. 

Mar. 24—Mail up at noon, part of it wet. 

Mar. 26—One year since we arrived at Fort Kearney. 

Mar. 28—Finish pay rolls and get them signed. Captain ready to 
start to Denver, but coach is full, so he has to wait. Russell moves 
to the post to keep mess. Caldwell up from the herd and stays with 
us. 

Mar. 29—Capt. Humfreville and Dr. Finfrock*®® start to Denver. 
Only one passenger inside. Have plenty to do while they are gone. 
Clean up the quarter master and commissary department. Clear the 
snow off the corn pile and cover it with canvas, and take inventory 
of clothing. 

April 2—Whitcomb over from Laramie; was five days coming 
through the canon. Feel quite “blue” all day. 

April 4—Sort and issue clothing, then pile corn till recall. Train 
passes east. Butter for supper, a present from Mrs. Finfrock. 

April 5—The coldest April weather I ever saw. Balance of the 
herd brought up with the whole outfit. One horse died in the stall 
at stable call. Have a big oyster supper after taps. Odell and Cald- 
well sleep in my bed; I sleep with Be—. No coach up today at all. 

April 7—Received two letters, one from home and one real good 
one from Lide, with a photo; glad to get it. Letters from Laramie 
state that rumors say we are going back to Omaha. 


29. Gen. Patrick E. Connor, born in Ireland, 1820. Emigrated to New York. Served 
five years in regular army. Moved to Texas, 1846. Served with distinction in Mexican War. 
Moved to California, 1850. Colonel of California Third volunteer infantry, 1861. Appointed 
to the command of the Military District of Utah, July, 1862. After battle of Bear river, he 
was promoted to brigadier general, and after the battle of Tongue river was offered a colonelcy 
in a _— army. He was a brave soldier, greatly beloved by his men. (Cf. Notes 40 
and 50. 

30. Dr. Finfrock was assistant surgeon of the 11th O. V. C. 
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April 8—L. L. Adams came on coach last night. Glorious news in 
Denver extra. Richmond captured, Petersburg evacuated by rebels 
and Grant after them close. 

Walked about twelve miles; no game; so snowy I could hardly see. 

April 9—Sunday. Capt. H. and Dr. F. arrived from Denver. 
Will be paid off tomorrow. No bounty for veterans; paymaster re- 
fused to pay it. 

April 10—Guard mount for first time here. Guard placed at sta- 
ble. Have to act as Sergt. Major as I have nothing to do. Receive 
$93.09. Some of the boys can’t pay their debts. Behymer gone to 
Platte to marry a couple. 

April 11—Snow very deep. No mail. Behymer back. Beef cat- 
tle brought in. Killed one of Foote’s oxen by mistake. 

April 12—Wagons getting ready to go over to Little Laramie for 
hay. Rumor says that Lee has surrendered. 

April 13—Caldwell appointed corporal. 

April 14—Brown gone down the road on business. “Ota” music, 
fiddles, banjos, and guitars. 

April 15—Make our requisition for 700 men, one year’s rations. 
Quite a pile, but perhaps will be needed. Make out ordnance returns 
for Post since Sept. 1864. Orders received from District No. 2. 

April 16—News of Lee’s surrender confirmed with more good news. 
Very fair prospect of an early peace. Hay wagons come back 
loaded. 

April 17—Boys that were down the road are nearly blind from 
snow blindness. I officiated at guard as no officers were present. 

April 18—Received a letter containing a gem. 

Bad news in the Denver papers. The nation is mourning. The 
days of the French revolution are upon us. President Lincoln and 
Secretary Seward assassinated, supposed by rebel emissaries. Burn- 
ing at stake too mild for assassins’ punishment. 

April 19—Wip and I went hunting. Too stormy to go far; never 
saw snow come down so before. Three deserters captured and put 
in guard house; one chained to axle of wagon. They belong to Ist 
Colorado cavalry. Have a big supper, fruit, oysters, sardines, only 
$6.25. 

April 20—Issue rations, all the flour and hardtack. 

April 21—Coach yesterday brought down mail that had been car- 
ried past. A letter from Lide. Eggs at a dollar a dozen for supper. 
California troops to be here in two or three weeks. Johnson has sur- 
rendered. 


3—2785 
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April 23—Sunday. Shotwell and I went hunting over towards the 
bluffs. Saw one rabbit and one sage hen. Come in nearly blind. 
News of capture of Mobile received. 

April 25—Dig ditches to carry off water; had six men in forenoon 
and four in evening; two “camped” from “imbibing” too freely. 
News of Mosby’s surrender received. Brown and Be— going to 
Rock creek. Have to mount guard without help. Lieut. Hawley 
of Gen. Connor’s staff came up on coach. 

April 26—Keating thrown from his horse at drill. Letters from 
Laramie speak of more trouble. Crow Indian to be hung.** 

April 27—Brown and Be— came back at noon. Hay wagons 
back; all broke down except one. 

April 28—Slept about ten hours last night, generally about six. 
Lieut. Hawley gone to Denver; Lt. Brown gone down the road after 
a deserter. Coach passenger reports commissary train at Cooper’s 
creek. Mooney and “Yank” dismounted without orders on drill. 

April 29—Lt. Brown back with his man. Receive letter from 
home, containing news of Grandfather’s death. Another heir at 
Hulls.*? Father has bought a piece of woodland at Irwin. Captain 
gave me permission to go to Laramie. 

April 30—Sunday. Inspection and muster, the largest turnout we 
have ever had, 67 present. Will, Wip, and I take a walk up towards 
the mountains; snow ten or fifteen feet deep. Paper states that 
Booth is killed. Supply train arrives. Unload twenty wagons; 
balance in morning. 

May 1—Finish unloading the supplies and loading the wagons 
with corn, 2,500 Ibs. flour short. Issue 25 days’ rations to teamsters. 
Coach up. Hay teams back. Gen. Hughes here. 

May 2—Johnson’s surrender. Receive letters from “Sorrel,” 
Maggie B. and Bro. John. 

May 3—Finish Com. papers, pack mess chest and get ready to 
start tomorrow. Wagon train camped by Russel’s. Whitcomb 
moved up. 


VIII. Forr Hautueck to Laramie City anp Return 


May 4—Load up and get ready to start for Laramie at nine 
o’clock. Hutch going after meat. Iowa boys and six of Co. K 
compose the squad. Run into snow at Sage creek and have to back 


31. It was a very serious mistake to kill a Crow Indian, as the Crows were traditionally 
the friends of the white man against the warlike Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and Sioux. 

32. The heir referred to is now Ella Hull McWilliams of Los Angeles, Cal. The “grand- 
father” was Edward Byram II, a soldier in the War of 1812, and the farm mentioned is 
still the Ohio Hulls’ homestead. 
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off. See plenty of game, but too wild to kill. Pass village of 
Arapahoes on Dry creek. Camp on Rock creek and go hunting, but 
kill nothing. McCadams, Preston, and Robinson desert. 

May 5—Covered up with snow. Hard finding the road; get lost 
once and have to turn back. Meet the wagons and afterwards keep 
the road. Take dinner in Laramie. Had to go around snow and 
cross above the ford. Deep wading. Snow from six to ten inches 
deep. Reach the canon about three o’clock. Upset one wagon in 
canon and have to cross a drift from four to fifteen feet deep. Camp 
on prairie. Stand guard till 11:45. 

May 6—Start from camp at six. Cross over to Sabeal and take 
dinner at Lone tree. Cross the ridge—eighteen miles—no water; 
get very thirsty. Camp below the mouth of the Chugwater. Grass 
looks green. Sergt. Meek and Lee nearly blind with snow blindness. 
Lieuts. Brown and Morrow stand first guard. 

May 7—Somebody around in the night, rather suspicious, but no 
visible danger. Three guards wade the river twice but wagons take 
to the bluffs. Large herds along the river. Reach Laramie at ten. 
Cross the river, but wagons have to go to bridge. Most of the 
troops gone after Indians. Two companies Third U. S. arrive, en- 
listed rebels from Rock Island. 

May 8—Buy a supply of paper at sutler’s from down the river. 
Go up to a “squaw” camp to get moccasins; first time I have ever 
been in a lodge. Crow hung in Evans two weeks ago can be seen 
from the post, “waving in air.” 

May 9—Nearly ready to start back to Halleck, but will not start 
while it is so cold. Slept on floor last night. Talked to rebels 
awhile. 

May 10—Very tired of the place. Two mules lost and half our 
outfit stolen. 

May 11—Boys hunt mules but do not find them. Load up the 
wagons with salt, sugar, blankets, apples, etc. Get rations of corn 
and eight days’ rations for ourselves. Drive out and camp at first 
crossing of Laramie. 

May 12—Have aching in bones but it wears off before night. 
Take a last hunt for mules, but can’t find them and have to draw 
two from QM. Lee’s family going over in one wagon. Get started 
about noon. Glad to be off. Wagons take bluff road. I cross 
Laramie below “Chug.” Horses and eight men got wet. 

May 13—Camp; no guards. Cross the ridge and go hunting. 
Stay at Lone tree and find Bennett and Baily there. Wait for wag- 
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ons and go to camp six miles up the Sabeal. Camp where Arap- 
ahoes camped. 

May 14—Go hunting but only see one deer. Go north on bluffs 
and come into canon at prairie. Camp up near head of canon. Go 
out south hunting, but no game to be seen, so I amuse myself by 
rolling stone down mountain. Have dinner and wash up dishes 
while others go and shovel snow out of roads. 

May 15—Double teams and get out of canon by noon. Too cold 
for comfort with overcoat on. Have to walk to keep warm. Lar- 
amie high; nearly floats the wagons. Get across all safe. Camp by 
big snow drift eight miles from Laramie. 

May 16—Start out hunting. Shoot one antelope near road. It 
starts running, but I run it for a mile; it lies down; I shoot again, 
cut off hams, and overtake wagons. Cross Rock creek. Cripple 
another antelope but don’t get it. Leave wagons and strike Medi- 
cine Bow about four miles below road. Supper with Simpson. Take 
Hutch with me. Camp on Bear creek. Fried antelope, “slap jacks,” 
and molasses. 

May 17—Arapahoes around thick and more coming. Reach home 
(Halleck) at noon without accident. Many changes. Russell shot 
by Jennings. Dr. Finfrock and lady going to leave. Dr. Harstick 
in charge of hospital. Lt. Behymer and squad down the road. Post 
looks clean and nice. Got seven letters. Good. 

May 18—Squad brought up Bob North, now in guard house. Dr. 
F. and lady gone. Seems like Post is nearly deserted. Indians 
swarming. Arapahoes a-plenty. Give them rations and corn. 

May 19*%*—Issue rations to Arapahoes. They want everything in 
the commissary. Emigrants passing. Some camp close. 

May 20**—Keating and Wilson want to be transferred to en- 
gineer’s corps. Jennings brought in by Comstock and the Arapahoe 
scouts. Desperate looking man. Jeff Davis reported captured. 

May 21—Sunday. Jennings tried; pleads guilty of shooting Olds 
and killing Russell. Sentenced to be hanged immediately. Sentence 
executed between one and two. He did not repent at all: said that 
he did murder Russell and was not sorry for it. He remarked that 
he was going to Hell a-whooping, but as he was good at finding 


33. Cf. item for August 29, 1865. 


34. On May 20, 200 Indians attacked Deer creek station but were repulsed. They drove 
away twenty-two horses. Lieut. Col. Preston Bierce Plumb of the 11th Kansas cavalry, with 
thirty men, gave chase, killing one Indian but losing one man. June 1, 1865, Colonel Plumb, 
who was o rating along the line from Fort Laramie west, in his official report from Camp 

» & short distance above Platte bridge, stated that Rock Ridge station had been at- 
tacked b Indians, the stock run off, and the telegraph wires cut. Lieutenant Collins, of 
11th O. V. C. discovered that the station was in flames. This was one of the events in the 
Sweetwater region preliminary to the Platte bridge massacre. (Cf. Note 38.) 
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trails, he would look for a trail to Heaven. His last words were: 
“Hurrah for Jeff Davis and the Southern confederacy.” Next mo- 
ment he was swinging about twenty-five feet in the air. Cut down 
an hour later. 

Give Indians a large quantity of corn. Plenty of them around, 
big, little, old, and young. 

May 22—Have sale of Jenning’s effects; amount to nearly $800; 
proceeds to go to Mrs. Russell. One pony sold for $240. Drove of 
4,000 or 5,000 sheep go past, going from New Mexico to California. 
Trade with an Arapahoe chief for a buffalo robe. 

May 23—Hear that Capt. Humfreville is mustered out of service. 
Several small trains pass. Dr. Smith from Ft. Collins here. Dr. 
Finfrock writes that Co. L is at Julesburg on the way home, and 
that Co. I and K will follow soon. 

May 24—Odell, Caldwell, and Pumpelly on the mountain. Wag- 
ons go down the road with corn. Write out copy of charges and 
proceedings against Jennings. Make out descriptive roll of Keating 
and Wilson. 

May 25—Lieut. Drake up from Ft. Collins. Went back on even- 
ing coach. Fine drill today. Charlie Stout “Dismounted without 
orders.” First ox train passes up. Play ball after supper. 

May 26—Had a good drill. Some of the horses very bad to ride; 
one down several times. Capt. Brown came down. Says his men 
will be in soon. California boys came in after dinner; look like 
they have seen hard times. Seem clever,®® good sort of fellows. 
Issue rations to teamsters. Music and dancing in quarters. 

May 27—Issue rations to California boys; no trouble; agree well. 
They are from all states. Went down and visited with them this 
evening. 

May 28—Beautiful evening, everything seems so fresh and grow- 
ing. Busy all day issuing rations and forage to California boys and 
teamsters. 

May 29—California boys leave for Cache la Poudre.** Trains 
passing up don’t like to pay toll. 

May 30—Have fine drill; charge through mud and brush and close 
up well. Splendid fun. 

May 31—Monthly inspection. Company looks very well. In- 
spection of horses and equipment. Some of the men charged with 


85. Clever in the Hull family meant generous or open-handed. 


36. Cache la Poudre was a station between Julesburg and Fort Collins, on the new stage 
ie Denver. It was so named by French traders, who cached their powder there from 
e Indians, 
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equipments lost. I take as correct an inventory of stores as pos- 
sible. 

June 1—Mail stopped at Rock creek by high water; bridge gone. 
Coach and team lost in Platte; one man drowned. Sale of Russell’s 
property. 

June 2—Messenger down from Platte for assistance; says Indians 
are running off stock and killing station keepers. Lt. Brown and 
thirty men go up to see what the trouble is. Captain gone to Rock 
creek. Halleck looks rather deserted. 

June 3—Lieut. James A. Brown writes that he has found two dead 
men; will go on till he opens the road. Captain up from below. 
Judge Kinney and other notables go up on coach, escort of four men 
with them. 

June 4—Sergt. McFaddin and ten men to wait as escort for Col- 
fax. 

June 5—First coach escort back. Bring no news from north of 
river. Was up to emigrant camp last night. Nothing going on at 
post. Dull. 

June 6—Lieut. Brown, Florentine, and nine men back; others 
stationed at different stations north of the Platte. Colfax, Bross, 
Richardson,** and Otis came up with the escort from Co. F. Lt. 
Behymer went with them. Great bear chase. About forty shots 
fired, fifteen of which took effect. Bear steak for supper. 

June 7—Write letters to Capt. Cochrane. Issue rations to Dom- 
inique. Behymer back; Sergt. Brown going up to take charge of 
the men. Martin writes that five Indians were seen near Sulphur 
Springs. 

June 8—Bodine and Stewart killed at Sage creek. Caldwell and 
Wilson wounded. One citizen killed. Duckett and citizen missing.** 

87. Hon. Schuyler Colfax, speaker of the house of representatives, Lieut. oe. William 
Bross of Illinois, Samuel Bowles, editor of the Springfield Republican, and poke . Richard- 
son of the New York Tribune. Richardson, who was one of the group oung reporters 
sent out by the Tribune, had spent some time in Lawrence during its bhedione years, and 
later wrote of this California te be in Beyond the Mississippi. 

It was upon this trip that Colfax repeated, upon every occasion, the “posthumous speech 
ot Seles eee 5, see See of pale ow enid Lincoln, “thar 7 
= promote their interests to the utmost of my ability because their prosperity is the pros- 

sof the nation, and we shall prove in a very few years that we are the treasury of the 


Coutant comments: “Verily, this was the first full and complete recognition of the West 
by a president of the United tates.” —History of Wyoming, p. 444. 

88. (Cf. Note 34.) The Indian attacks in the Sweetwater region were becoming more 
furious. May 27, 150 savages destroyed Saint Mary’s station, the garrison escaping to South 
Pass. The Indians cut my — of telegraph wires and burned the posts. On June 8, 
Lieutenant Brown left Sage Creek station in charge of five soldiers. They were attacked by a 
hundred Indians, but held them off for an hour, until their ammunition gave out. The five 
soldiers and two citizens, all mounted, left the fort. They were immediately surrounded and, 

sohtieg, ‘ sg gy i  puaee eight miles. Of the five soldiers, all of Co. K, 11th 

L. B. ormptay, Sere, Detine end Perry Stewart were killed; Orlando 

Duckett was cap Eon Caldwell and William Wilson escaped, wounded. Cald- 

well and Wilson were b + back to Fort Halleck by Sergeant McFaddin and ten other men 
of the 11th O. V. C. (Cf. item for June 10.)—Coutant, p. 452. 


pane > f 
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Large trains passing up; some women. Captain organizes the train 
and passes them on. Brown and Gregory go up on coach. 

Three years ago tonight I was lying on battlefield at Cross Keyes. 
I go down to Whitcomb’s teepa. See young elk, a pretty animal. 
“Mountain dew” in the ascendant. 

June 9—Large trains passing up, and Mormon train going down. 
Cooper leaves with [omission]. I get permission to take a ride and 
go down to Medicine Bow. Have a dance with the Mormon ladies, 
“Brighamites” and “Josephites.” Get up from Mormon camp about 
midnight. 

June 10—Escort back from up the road, bringing the boys that 
were killed and Caldwell and Wilson. Boys look very bad; faces 
all bruised and black. Thirteen wounds in Bodine and eight in 
Stewart. We bury them in one grave, with honors of war; six rounds 
fired over the grave. The colonel shot the chief, as they suppose, 
when quite near them, as the pursuit was ended by his death. All 
the boys but three back. Indians seen on this side of the river. 

June 11—Got a pass and with Curtis and Maxwell go to Medicine 
Bow. Stop at Mormon train, then go down to station and across 
to emigrants’ camp. Get “home” about 11 P.M. Have quite a talk 
with the ladies. 

June 12—Warm; mosquitoes very bad; almost eat a fellow up. 
Captain Posy and Stephenson and Merrid going to Platte on coach. 
False bear alarm by a mule. No trains passing; all stop at Medi- 
cine Bow. Race up at stations between Badkin’s pony and Behy- 
mer’s. Be—’s horse won—$25. Citizens stopping till the road is 
opened. 

June 13—Take a ride with Behymer; meet train. Behymer found 
an old acquaintance from Ohio and had a long talk with him. 
Beauvais train camps with Whitcomb. Buy seventeen beaver skins 
of a trapper for only $59. 

June 14—Captain back from up the road; uneasy about Brown’s 
squad; nothing heard of them for five days. Captain ordered to 
Laramie, but goes up the road with eleven men passengers armed 
with muskets. Behymer saw two Indians this side of Pass creek. 
We move into commissary and fortify. 

June 15—Was on mounted patrol all night; did not go to bed at 
all. No alarm. Sleep all forenoon and go hunting in the evening. 
See no Indians but plenty of sage hens and antelope. Have Whit- 
comb’s glass and can see all over the country. Trains camping on 
Pass creek. Hear that Duckett is safe; greatly surprised. 
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June 16—Cold and disagreeable; snowing nearly all day. Went 
up to Pass creek. Saw that the train was organized; over a hundred 
wagons altogether. Eight of the boys down from Sulphur Springs. 
Report that Indians have stolen stage’s stock below Rock creek. 
Mormons camped by Q. M. stable today. 

June 17—Coach from below; no trouble yet. False reports yes- 
terday. Orders received for us to go to Laramie as soon as relieved 
here. 

June 18—Apt and some of the boys down. Ten of the boys left 
at Sulphur. Evacuate our fortifications and return to quarters 
again. Don’t fear any attack now. Colorado boys up from forage. 
Boys anxious to go to Laramie. 

June 19—Col. Potter and Capt. Cochrane came up last night. 
Have regular guard mount again. Issue corn to Colorado boys. 
Paper states that all volunteers are to be discharged immediately. 
F boys fire on Arapahoes. 

June 20—Capt. Wilson with a squad of Colorado boys came up. 
Very busy all day making inventory and counting everything in 
Q. M. Dept. 

June 21—Lieut. Brown with escort gone up to Sulphur. Capt. 
Cochrane gone back to Denver. Train attacked at Pass creek. 
Arapahoes up for rations. 

June 22—Alarm early in morning. Stage stock run off from Elk 
mountain by Indians. Our boys ran after them but could not catch 
them. Train fired on four miles below the fort. Issue rations to 
Indians. Arapahoes come up and say that Cheyennes will be here 
in the morning. 

June 23—Alarm at midnight. All move into corral. McFaddin 
and I went up to the station and had all come down. Several of us 
went scouting over the bluffs, saw signs of Indians but could not see 
Indians with a good glass. Beeshaw’s herd stolen; saw old and 
young elk; chased a young antelope. Indians seen on bluffs during 
evening; squad out. 

June 24—Slept in commissary last night; no alarm of any kind. 
Move back to quarters. Col. Plumb and Lieuts. Thornton and Booth 
of the 11th Kansas came up. Lieut. Brown with all the boys but 
four came down; expect to leave Wednesday. Emigrant train 
camped close by. 

June 25—Sunday. Fine inspection for our last one at Fort Hal- 
leck. Went up to train and had a talk with ladies. Commence turn- 
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ing over stores. Sergt. Florentine and squad going up after the boys 
at Sulphur Springs. Burns shot horse for throwing him. 

June 26—Issue rations to company for last time. Three com- 
panies of the 11th Kansas came in. Boys packing up getting ready 
to start. 

June 27—Commissary turned over. Move out and give possession 
of office. All boys in once more. 

June 28—Load the wagons and move down about three-fourths 
of a mile and camp. Mr. and Mrs. Adams camped near us, on their 
way to Bannock; likely see them no more. Caldwell left in hos- 
pital, not quite able for trip. Will drive cattle to kill on road. 


IX. Forr Hatieck Back to Fort LARAMIE 


June 29—Leave Halleck at reveille. Wagons heavily loaded. Get 
a sack of sugar of government train below fort. Have a pleasant 
ride and camp on Rock creek. Indians’ campfire a short distance 
away. 

June 30—No alarm during night. Start at daylight. Find Lar- 
amie high. Unload wagons and raise loads, then splice ropes and 
haul them across by hand. Get to canon middle of afternoon. Go 
up to snowdrift and wash. Have antelope for supper. Mosquitoes 
very bad. 

July 3—Have breakfast and march out. River too high to cross. 
Take to the bluffs and haul the wagons up hill by hand. Pass camp 
of 16th Kansas. Ford river half mile above and arrive at Fort 
Laramie about nine. Camp in dirt between band room and officers’ 
mess room. Get old commissary office to work in temporarily. 

July 4—Sunrise gun fired and national salute at noon. Big drunk 
going on. Keating and squad detailed as mail escort. Men going 
back fo sawmill. Co. I band playing. 

July 5—Finish muster roll and Halleck ordnance returns. Draw 
45 more horses, making over a hundred in the company. 

July 6—Gen. Henry arrives; salute of 11 guns in his honor. Keat- 
ing and squad back. Martin and squad gone with mail. 

July 7—Gen. Connor gone to Fort Collins. Co. K relieved of 
further post duty; talk of moving out to herd our stock. 

July 8—Dress parade. Man named Simpson drummed out of 
camp to Rogue’s march, labeled “Thief.” He made too much noise 
and was gagged with a bayonet. Several orders read, one relieving 
Companies E and K from further duty at the post. General Henry 
and lady pass our camps. General very complimentary. 
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July 9—Detachment of Co. G down. See Sinclair, Johnson, Smith, 
and others. Had not seen them for a long time. 

July 10—Busy getting ready to move out. Turn in sabres and 
leave box of equipment in arsenal. Have supper of oysters, sar- 
dines, veal, cake, pies, and fruit; only three dollars; very cheap. 
Pack up box of furs, robes, etc. and leave at Mr. Bullock’s. 

July 11—Get ready to march. Throw away a great deal of cloth- 
ing. Leave Laramie directly after guard mount. Camp four miles 
up the Laramie. Have rations and forage for the balance of the 
month. Nice camp; two tents; balance sleep in kennels. Go fish- 
ing at night. 

July 12—“Slap jacks” for breakfast. Captain with wagon gone 
to fort. Play washer woman after a long rest from it. Considerable 
firing by boys. Kansas officers come to see what the matter is. Set 
“trot line” to get fish for a change. 

July 13—Lieut. Brown and wagon goes to Ft. Halleck. Mail over. 
Co. G arrives from Ft. Collins, bringing news that Foote’s ranche is 
burned and his herd stolen by Indians. 

July 14—Captain gone down to fort. 

July 17—About half the company gone to the fort, one wagon 
load, balance walking. Show going off tonight. Officers go down. 

July 19—Performance went off last night. Boys coming up all 
day. Went out to look for Indians; some seen near camp. Capture 
two horses and hunt lost beef. 

California boys attacked on Deer creek; infantry attacked near 
Bordeaux ranche. Pickets out. Officers up from fort. 

July 20—Pickets still out. Camp named Camp Greenwood. Went 
down to show and got back about midnight. 

July 21—Go down to Laramie with wagon and get beef, bacon, 
and rubber blankets or ponchos. Have real drunken crowd coming 
back. 

July 22—Placed in charge of cook house again. Prospect of re- 
maining. 

July 23—Go fishing with seine. Have plenty of fun and catch 
plenty of fish. No pay for us this time; money ran short. 

July 24—Mounted skirmish drill for the first time. Some of the 
horses wild and unmanageable. Show going off tonight. Wagon 
load of boys going down. Halleck mail in. Receive six letters, four 
good. 

July 25—Lieut. Brown ordered to fort. Corp. Martin ordered to 
report to Capt. Robins for instructions. 
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July 26—Late reveille. Skirmish drill by platoons. Wagon train 
coming down. Capt. Marshall in camp. Have a big swim and then 
sleep. 

July 27—Report that Col. Collins and 26 men were killed at 
Platte bridge. Indians attacked a train, and they went to assist 
teamsters.*® 

July 28—Report of Platte bridge fight confirmed. Only one more 
killed; eight wounded; Collins dead. Lieut. Lewis here for supper. 
Skirmish drill by platoons; dismounted firing. 

July 29—Go down to fort and wagon follows. Get bacon, salt, 
and vinegar. Take dinner at Flannigans. Troops on the move. 
16th Kansas getting paid and raising mutiny. One man shot last 
night. Infantry gone towards Denver. California boys up Platte 
have big horse swim. 

July 30—Writing letters and policing over camp. Ready for in- 
spection tomorrow. 16th Kansas threaten mutiny; want to release 
their prisoners, but a battery planted at guard house keeps them 
quiet. 

July 31—Wagons going down to fort draw twenty days’ rations 
and forage; get no flour nor sugar. None on hand. Companies at 
post short of grub. Inspection passes off well. Set trot line. 

39. During July, 1865, the Indians began attacking both lines of travel across Wyoming 


Stem’. Almost ev station on the southern route, from Virginia Dale in northern 
Colorado to Bitter creek in the Green river region, was attacked. One of the most serious of 


these battles was the massacre at Platte bridge, ~~ 26. During the night of July 25, 


Lieutenant Bretney, Tom Sinclair, and others of Co. llth O. V. C. had seen the wagon 
train of Sgt. Amos Custard, of the famous Co. H, 11th Kansas cavalry, encamped at Willow 
springs, about half way between Platte bridge and Sweetwater. Lieutenant Bretney reported 
at Platte bridge fort that this train was in danger of being wiped out, as Sioux, Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes, and Black Foot Indians to the number of 2,500 to 5,000 were on the warpath in 
that region. Major Anderson prepared to send a relief party. Young Lieut. Caspar Collins, 
who had just received his commission as lieutenant, volunteered as leader. He with twenty- 
five mounted men crossed the bridge, but before they had gone more than a half mile, five 
or six hundred Cheyennes were upon them while at the same time several hundred more 
Savages came pouring over the bluffs. Part of Lieutenant Collins’ band started back toward 
the fort. But as Lieutenant Collins stopped to rescue a wounded comrade, his horse became 
unmanageable and dashed into the midst of the savages, carrying him to his death. A volley 
from the fort and a rescue party on foot, under Lieutenant Bretney, came too late to save 
Collins and eight of his men. According to Tom Sinclair's account, two hours later, the 
Indians having disappeared, three boys from Collins’ own company, William Worrell, John 
C. Friend, and Tom Sinclair, crossed the bridge in search of Collins’ body. They found it 
with two other bodies, which they lifted to their saddlebows, Sinclair rescuing the body of 
Collins, dripping blood. At that moment they heard the yells of the returning Indians and 
barely escaped with the bodies to the fort. (Cf. Note 24.) 

Lieutenant Collins, the son of William O. Collins for whom Fort Collins was named, was 
only twenty years old. In his honor the name of Platte bridge fort was changed to Fort 
Caspar, and thus the name came to Wyoming. (It should be spelled Caspar, not Casper.) 

he afternoon following Lieutenant Collins’ defeat, Custard’s wagon train was seen coming 
down the hill west of the fort, as five hundred mounted Indians charged along the ridge to- 
ward them. (Coutant, pp. 474-475.) The soldiers guarding the train formed a corral in a 
ravine and prepared to defend themselves. Three of these men escaped to the fort, but the 
remaining eighteen, after a valiant fight, were slain. 

Major Anderson’s Platte bridge garrison of 200 men, two companies of the 11th Kansas 
cavalry, were reénforced the next day by two more companies of the same regiment. General 
Connor also ordered Col. J. H. Kidd, 6th pe cavalry, to the assistance of the fort, 
but upon their arrival at Platte bridge, July 28, they found that the Indians had withdrawn 
and were headed for the Powder river region. 

The eighteen men who were slain with Custard’s wagon train, were Kansans who had seen 
hard service under their distinguished leader, Lieut. Col. Preston Plumb. At the close of the 
campaign he returned to Kansas, where he was three times elected to the United States senate. 
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August 1—Wagons bringing up 55 bags of corn. Train arrived 
at post. Not so many troops about now. None of Co. G’s men 
killed but Lieut. Collins; mostly 11th Kansas men. 


X. Tonevue River anp Powper River Expepirion® 


August 8, 1865—Company left Laramie at 8:20.41 I stayed be- 
hind with the captain and finished and compared muster rolls in 
Capt. Anderson’s office. Went to old camp, saddled up, ate lunch, 
and came on to company’s camp, below Star ranche on the Platte. 
Lindsay and others with us besides guide, Antwine.*? March 8 miles. 

August 9—Start early; have to wait for wagons; move very 
slowly. Reach camp on Bitter Cottonwood at twelve. March 16 
miles. Plenty of shade. Have currants and cherries to eat. 

August 10—Reveille at daybreak. Have to wait on wagons often. 
Meet some of Co. G boys. Camp below Horseshoe station at twelve. 
Several of the boys sick. Michigan boys in front today. Part of 
Co. K are rear guard and part in front of train. 

August 11—Stopped at Horse Shoe; left the telegraph road and 


40. ‘“‘No fact in history has been more obscured than the operations of Gen. P. E. Connor 
in the Powder river country. A careful search am the records of the War Department 
makes it clear that there are no official reports on file there. . . . It has always been 
supposed that General Connor made an official report, but it now transpires that he never 
did. Smarting under the injustice done him at the close of this campaign, he hastily boxed 
his reports and peer and sent them to Salt Lake City, explaining that he wished to ex- 
amine them care! before making a formal report to the War Department. It chanced that 
the building in whieh these reports were — was shortly after aay and wt the of- 
ficial data of the Powder river exp Fortuna Capt Palmer 
of the Eleventh Kansas cavalry, who ae ‘seting meting quartermaster for , * 2 kept a 

of events from the time the col rom Laramie until its return, and thus a 
le record has been preserved.” Ubi. pat », 505.) 

ae follows this statement with Capt. H. E. Palmer’s report. All references in notes 
to Captain Palmer are to this article. (Ibid., A. "506-532. ) 

The diary of Lewis B. Hull, who was quartermaster sergeant on this expedition, dovetails 
neatly with the Palmer report and supplements it with several facts, which later footnotes 
indicate. Additional facts are supplied also from Charlie Adams’ Reminiscence. The au- 
thenticity of the three sources is evidenced by their agreement in = important facts. 

The entire Powder river expedition was commanded by Gen. E. Connor, who, for the 
most part, accompanied the left or main column. The middle te was commanded by 
Lieut. Col. Samuel Walker, who, with 700 men of the 16th Kansas cavalry, made a success- 
ful expedition into the Black Hills. The right column, under Col. Nelson Cole, consisted of 
797 men of the 2d Missouri light ey equipped as cavalry, 311 men of the 12th Mis- 
souri cavalry, a train of 140 wagons, an a section of three-inch rifles. This was the dis- 
astrous Rosebud river expedition referred to in the diary. The main column, which according 
to Palmer left Fort Laramie July 30, 1865, was made up of the following forces: Capt. 
N. J. — with 88 men, Co. F, Tth Towa cavalry, First Lieut. John S. Brewer, Second 
Lieut. apne F. Ware; Capt. Marshall, Co. E, 11th Ohio cavalry, 60 men; Capt. J. L. 
Humfreville, Se. K, 11th Ohio cavalry, 70 men, and Co. E, 11th Ohio cavalry, 57 men; 
Capt. Albert Brown, Co. M, 2d = cavalry, 61 men; Capt. George Conrad, Co. L, 2d 

ifornia cavalry, 44 men, and 2d Missouri artillery, 14 men; 15 men on detached service 
from 11th Ohio cavalry, serving in the quartermaster department. (Capt. H. E. Palmer was 
quartermaster and L. B. Hull, quartermaster sergeant.) This command totaled 404 soldiers, 
145 Indians, and 195 teamsters and wagonmasters, with 185 wagons, Robert Wheeling, chief 
train master. The Indians mentioned were seventy Winnebago and Omaha scouts, under 
Capt. E. W. Nash, and seventy-five Pawnee scouts, under Capt. Frank North. There were 
also six companies of 6th ae « ony. 250 men, under Colonel Kidd, going to fortify 
a new fort, later named F: Connor. The guides were Maj. James Bridger, ick Janisse, 
Jim Daugherty, Mich. foo John Resha, Antwine LaDue, — Bordeaux. (Coutant, p. 507.) 
General Connor’s staff included Capt. N. J. O’Brien, Capt. E. Palmer, Lieut. Eugene F. 
Ware (later to become the well-known Kansas poet, Trencuill” ), and Lieut. A. V. Richards, 
of the United States army signal corps. 

41. The command started July 30, according to H. E. Palmer. 

42. Antwine LaDue (Cf. Note 40). 
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crossed the Platte. Indians seen on bluffs; go out scouting after 
_ camping. See trail but no Indians, altho some moccasin tracks were 
fresh. 

Saw bear tracks along the road. Camp on the Platte at the old 
LaBonte camp about noon. Boys washing and swimming. Guide 
found where large camp of Indians had been; found scalp, boots, etc. 
Strong picket guard posted, and arms for pillows. 16 miles. 

August 12—Reveille at four. No alarm during night. We take 
the advance and 6th boys the rear guard. Cross Platte at LaBonte’s 
crossing. Travel over some very broken, barren ground. See some 
signs of Indians. Kill large rattlesnake. Reach camp at 2, on 
Platte near mouth of LaPrele. Guide brought in an antelope. Go 
seining; little good. March 22 miles. 

August 13—Leave Platte. March north nearly all day. Roads 
very bad, sandy, hilly, broken; crooked turns. Move slowly; have 
to rest often. Company wagons, cooks, and herders reach camp 
at 1:30. Teams come in till four, when rear guard arrives. Have 
to wade river and float water over for cooking. Go fishing and catch 
over a bushel of fine fish. March ten miles. 

August 14—Break camp later than usual. 6th in front; detach- 
ment of Co. K as rear guard. One teamster arrested for firing on 
road and another for stealing and selling a government mule. Camp 
on Platte about nine. Go fishing with hooks before dinner, then 
with a seine, catching a large amount. Have both dinner and supper 
today. 7 miles. 

August 15—Reveille at 1:30; breakfast at 2:30; break camp at 
3 and move out a mile and a half and have to wait for rear of 
train, who had been contrary and did not try to get ready early. 
Leave the Platte and proceed nearly north; road leveler. Camp at 
9 on a small stream nearly dry, but with a few stagnant pools; very 
poor water. Smells strong. No wood; nothing but sage brush. 
Sampson killed a large antelope three miles out, and carried a quar- 
ter to camp on his shoulder. I took horse and went after balance. 
March 12 miles. 

August 16—Get better start than yesterday. Teams get on 
road sooner but we have to wait for them awhile. Only one small 
spring of water. Sagebrush a-plenty. I have been first one out for 
a considerable distance. Country not so broken. Pass down a 
broad valley with some grass and camp on Cheyenne fork. Dig in 
sand for water, which is very strong in sulphur, coal, and ores. 
Reach camp at 4:30, after having been on road thirteen and a half 
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hours. Rear guard arrived at dusk, 16 hours on road. Have to 
carry water a quarter of a mile and do not get supper till dark. . 
27 miles. 

August 17—Was up sometime before 4:30, carrying water. Break 
camp about noon. Camp on Dry creek, supposed to be a branch of 
the Cheyenne. Have to cook with sagebrush and a few tipa poles. 
Water stagnant. Get very thirsty before reaching camp again. 
Coal sticking out of banks all along the creek. Plenty of signs of 
buffaloes; guides saw a herd at a distance. 10 miles. 

August 18—All the wagons start out in front. We overtake them 
and pass on. All Co. K in front. Find water in one place and 
plenty of berries, cherries, and currants. Saw one large buck or 
some antelope in the distance. Guide kills antelope; have it stewed 
for supper. Reach camp on Wind river at 11:30. Water scarce; 
plenty of fine shade under cottonwoods. Boys hunting. No signs 
of Indians. Old camp of Co. E in 1864. 12 miles. 

August 19—Break camp at 6. Go down stream and wash, then 
across bluffs and join the command. All have to march in ranks 
today. Saw two dead buffaloes and several off the road grazing. 
Antelope getting more numerous. Reach camp on Powder river.** 
Go hunting; see large bear tracks; venison for supper and more for 
breakfast. 

August 20—See four black tail deer and two antelope. Stewed 
beef and roast buffalo for supper. 15 miles. 

August 26—Break camp at 6. Newland and I go hunting from 
camp. Go up around Big Horn, across Clear creek; pass over some 
fine country. Have pineries, large pines. See plenty of game: elk, 
deer, antelope, and buffalo. Shoot one fawn and wound buffalo. 
Crossed over to Tongue river and went down several miles, during 
which time we saw horse and pony tracks all over the plains; river 
about twenty feet wide, clear and swift. We often go several miles 
with no sign of road. We took to bluffs and came near getting lost, 
but at last came in sight of train. Camp late on Beaver creek or 
Penos fork. 16 miles. 

August 27—Sunday. Break camp at 6. Cross some very rough 
bluffs and reach Tongue river, where it is about as large as the 
Laramie, after 12 miles march. Left the mountains in our rear and 


43. The command had arrived August 11. They began building the stockade for Fort 
Connor, August 14. (Coutant, p. 512.) 
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marched northeast. Shooting among officers; one man dangerously 
wounded; gambling the cause. 

August 28—Supposed to be about to the Montana line. Some 
beautiful scenery. Scouts report Indians up the river. 40 of Co. K, 
Pawnees, Winnebagos, Californians, and O’Brien’s battery, 300 in 
all, start up after dark, Gen. Connor commanding. 

August 29—Camp almost deserted. We go fishing; explore very 
high and broken bluffs. 

The command marched all last night, and came upon the Indians 
soon after daylight, charged through the camp, and had a running 
fight of about five miles, killing a number of Indians, then came 
back and burned tipas [tepees], robes, furs, and blankets and an 
abundance of dried meat, tools, and everything useful in Indian life, 
many things that were captured about Halleck last summer [spring]. 
Brot of[f] a few prisoners; none of the command killed, except an 
Omaha scout; two of Co. K wounded, Marsh by spent ball in thigh 
and Johnson** in mouth with arrow; went through upper lip and 
tongue and lodged in jaw bone, leaving its head sticking fast. 

Arapahoes that we fed at Halleck now fighting; follow the com- 
mand back nearly to camp, firing on rear guard.*® 


August 30—Command arrived about 2 A. M., having been in the 
saddle for 30 hours and traveling ninety miles without anything to 


44. Ed Ward, alias John Johnson. 

45. This was the battle of Tongue river. L. B. Hull was left in camp, but Charlie Adams 
and H. E. Palmer were both in the battle, of which both give long accounts. Charlie Adams 
says, ‘General Connor made us a speech saying we were near the Indian village. He had no 
idea what force was there, but had confidence in the men and expected each man to do his 
duty. Should we get in close quarters the men should group in fours and stay together and 
use their guns (carbines) as long as L pesmi and under no circumstances use their revolvers 

ess there was no other chance. e were to make every shot count and be sure to leave 
one shot for ourselves rather than fall into the hand of the Indians. 

“The purpose was to get to the village at daylight and take the Indians by surprise. We 
were to avoid killing women and children as much as ible. It was about eight o'clock 
when we saw an Indian on a high point, riding in a circle, their signal of danger. The bugle 
sounded forward, and away we went. Then for awhile was the most exciting time of my life. 
As we neared the village the command divided, some to the right, others to the left. The 
Indians had some of their tepees down and packs on their ponies, and some of the ponies 
were so heavily packed that = A they tried to run the packs pulled them over and they 
could not get up. The squaws, papooses, dogs, and ponies, all ran to save themselves. The 
women and children would run to the white men for protection, knowing that they would re- 
ceive no favors from the Pawnee scouts. The Indians ran to a high point and tried to rally, 
but could not stand before our carbines. After we chased the Indians four or five miles, they 
turned on us and followed us back to the village, . . . but a few shells from the howitzers 
scattered them. Seven of our men were wounded and one scout killed. Sixty-three 
Indians were killed and. wounded, we learned afterwards.” 

Captain Palmer says: “Two hundred and fifty lodges had been burned with the entire 
winter supply of the Arapahoe band. The son of the principal chief (Black Bear) was killed, 
sixty-three warriors were slain, and about eleven hundred head of ponies captured. : li 
it had not been for Captain North, with his Indians, it would have been impossible for us to 
take away the captured stock. . . . We brought back tocamp . . . eight squaws and 
thirteen Indian children, who were turned loose a day or two afterward. . . . Two of our 
soldiers . . . were found among the dead and three or four died of their wounds. . 
Lieut. Oscar Jewett, the general's aid-de-camp, - was shot through the thigh and 
through the hand, and yet was compelled to ride over forty miles after receiving his wounds. 
We as absent from camp thirty-three hours; had marched - « one hundred and ten 
miles ; during that time we had nothing to eat except a few hard tack and some jerked 
buffalo meat.” (Cf. item for August 30 in diary.)—Coutant, op. cit., p. 522. 
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eat. Men nearly worn out. All the plunder brought in by the 
scouts burned by order of the general, valuable furs, robes, etc. 300 
head of mules and ponies captured. Prisoners sent back mounted 
with letters to chiefs, ordering them to report at Laramie in a moon 
or again be punished. Break camp after noon and move on down 
the river, crossing it thirteen times. Bluffs very high and rugged, 
all look as if they had been thrown up by volcanoes ages ago. Large 
masses of solid cinder to be seen. Camp at Redrock canon. 10 miles. 

August 31—Heavy timber on river, most I have seen since leaving 
Kansas (that is, the most on the level). Indian camps have been all 
along the river. Game plenty, but advance keeps most of it out 
of our sight. Sagewood and greasewood and prickly pears are the 
chief vegetation; most of the grass eaten by the buffaloes. Muster 
at dark. March 15 miles. 

Sept. 1—Co. E leaves us and goes on a scout, taking eight days 
rations on pack mules. Going to look for signs of 6th Kansas and 
Col. Cole’s command.** Indians’ signs fresher. This makes the 
end of nineteen months since leaving home, and still going further 
with no prospect of returning to civilization. Mess off in three 
messes. 14 miles. 

Sept. 2—Mail arrived from Ft. Connor last night under escort of 
6th Michigan. Indians likely to cause trouble. Heavy rain; all 
well soaked. Lay up till noon, drying blankets, washing, fishing, 
and some writing letters. Break camp and move on. Camp on the 
river about sunset. March 10 miles. 

Sept. 3—Scenery changing; valley wider. Camp in open; soft, 
heavy timber in rear. Large elk killed near camp. Go fishing with 
Lieut. Brown after supper. 

Sept. 4—With Pumpelly I crossed the river to hunt as neither of 
us has to march in the ranks. Find ten or twelve black-tailed deer. 
P. shot but missed. Came on and scared up a young black tail. It 
ran into the bushes and looked out, I dismounted and drew low, 
shooting him through covering of heart. He ran on about two hun- 
dred yards and fell dead. Fine meat: splendid supper and breakfast 
for mess. Left my old horse behind, worn out. Drew a sorrel. Two 
of ox train escort came down. Report train corralled and fight with 
Indians in which three of them were killed.47 Rockets sent up to 


46. September 1, General Connor dispatched Captain Marshall with thirty men of Co. 
E, 11th O. V. C. and Captain North with about twenty of his Indians to march toward 
ud river, eighty miles away, the proposed rendezvous with Cole. 

47. This was Colonel Sawyer’s road builders, who with twenty-five wagons and a hundred 
men were en route from Sioux City to Bozeman by way of the Big Horn, or Bozeman route. 
They A attacked by Indians, and Captain Cole of the 6th Michigan and two of his men 
were 
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signal any of the troops expected. Scouts sent out to make dis- 
coveries. 16 miles. 

Sept. 5—Lie in camp and wash clothes, rest, and herd stock. 
Pawnees come in and report that Co. E is down the river and will be 
here in another day. Rockets sent up as signals. 

Sept. 6—Break track again and take the back track. Don’t 
know what is to be done, only that we are going up the river. Go 
off the road hunting all day. Pass old camp and camp about two 
miles above it. Co. E joins the command, and Co. L California and 
Omaha scouts go up to relieve the train. 18 miles. 

Sept. 7—Move about five miles and camp. Many rumors going 
around as to what we are going todo. Elk in camp. Firing at them 
sounds like skirmish drill. 30 of Co. K ordered to scout, to start in 
morning with five days’ rations. 

Sept. 8—Scouting party starts; Captain**® in command and LeDue 
as guide. 32 men with pack train and two mules. Pawnees start 
for Powder river. Expect the command will lie in camp until both 
parties are heard from. Build “wicky up” and go to bed in the mud 
before dark for a wet sleep. Everything soaked. 

Sept. 9—Rained all night; camp almost flooded. Many moving 
out to higher ground. Go to bed for another wallow in the mud. 

Sept. 10—Sunday. Put all the blankets and clothing up to dry 
and have a square breakfast of bacon and steak. Orders against 
any shooting as we are getting close to Indians. Break camp and 
after marching five miles, camp again. Good grass; put stock out 
to graze. Many returned from towards Powder river; too many In- 
dians so they are turning back.*® 

Sept. 14—Two of Co. E and two Pawnees start up Powder river 
to hunt up lost command. We pass Captain Brown’s camp. Driv- 
ing rain. Reach camp at one o’clock. I get pass and go hunting, 
mounted on pony. Take a long ride and get back at dark; no game. 
Orders to lay over and feed stock. Rockets sent up every five min- 
utes after dark. March 18 miles. 

Sept. 15—Very quiet in camp. Have boiled elk for dinner. Very 
different from three years ago; then at Harper’s Ferry among the 
Rebels. . . . Now at Tongue river, far from anywhere. 


48. Captain Humfreville. 


49. Gap in diary, abridged from Coutant, p. 525: September 11, Captain Humfreville 
returned from Rosebud, reporting no signs of Cole’s command. Captain North also returned 
from Powder river and reported that he found from five hundred to six hundred dead cavalry 
horses, indicating that Cole had been so hard pressed by the Indians, that he had had to 
shoot his horses as they had no time to forage. The Indians who were pressing Cole were 
5,000 to 6,000 mony = 12, the return march to Fort Connor began. Sep- 
tember 12 to 14, inclusive. 42 miles 


4—2785 
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Co. M men go up the river to meet Capt. Brown’s command. 
Brought word that Arapahoes are disposed to be friendly and are 
camped along side of Capt. Brown. Johnson brought in antelope 
and Simpson a deer. 

Sept. 16—Still resting. Freeman and Grim go hunting, mounted 
on ponies. I start with them but get separated from them and run 
into a band of twelve or fifteen elk. Shoot several times, wounding 
one. One big buck with horns like a tree top. Grim and Freeman 
return at dark, having killed one deer and a buffalo. Had fine roast 
and stew. 

Sept. 17—Sunday. Bolton got lost and came suddenly on Indian 
camp of about thirty, and being unperceived, escaped and came 
back to camp. Squad of Co. E came back and reported that they 
have struck trail of other command and had seen where they had 
eaten mules and horses. Saw signs of Indians in different places. 

Sept. 18—Break camp and march nearly all day. Suppose this 
will be our last camp on Tongue river. The two Co. E boys and the 
two Pawnees met us on the march, having found Col. Cole’s com- 
mand and brought a squad of fourteen back. The command in- 
cludes the 12th Missouri and 16th Kansas. Had been out of rations 
two weeks. Lived on mule meat. Had been skirmishing with 
Indians for seven days, losing about twenty men and killing a 
number of Indians. The reason that there was so much dead stock 
being left behind was that the horses were almost starved from 
crossing the Bad Lands, where they had no grass for two weeks. 
Then the cold rain killed them, leaving about 500 men on foot. The 
men that came in were almost starved; said they would give $25 for 
one hardtack. March 19 miles. 

Sept. 19—Break up camp at one o’clock. Take different route 
up river fork from what we came down, but strike the same road a 
few miles above our last camp going down. Grass has grown nearly 
a foot in last three weeks. The day, scenery, atmosphere and all 
nature combine to form a picture that recalls the times three years 
ago when marching across Maryland. We were having a few of the 
comforts of civilization, altho marching hard. The leaves that three 
years ago were green are now a golden yellow, and our last view of 
Tongue river represents it as donning its autumnal robes. 18 miles. 

Sept. 20—Company ordered to attend the general. Leave wag- 
ons and go along. Go back on ridge of Tongue river and follow it 
up for several miles, looking for signs of Capt. Brown’s command 
and for Arapahoes. Find Indians gone. Strike the Virginia City 
road and follow it to other road and come in rear of train. Letters 
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left in trees and one buried for Brown, ordering him to Ft. Connor. 
Two buffaloes killed near camp. 7 miles. 

Sept. 21—We break camp, but I do not march with the command 
for several miles. Go up creek looking for bear; see plenty of tracks 
that were made last night, but not a bear. Find plenty of wild 
plums and eat about a hat full. Overtake command going up a big 
hill. Just then a wounded deer came along and ran into the brush; 
about twenty men were after it, but getting the first sight, I shot 
it through the head and killed it and found it was a spike buck, 
horns about five inches long, single spike. Get three quarters of it, 
the lieutenant of the signal corps getting the rest. Had fine fry of 
it for supper and enough left for breakfast. Two bear killed along 
the road. At one point elk, deer, antelope, buffalo and bear were 
in sight at the same time. Heavy wind at supper blew all the fire 
and some of the slapjacks away. After supper went hunting with 
Pumpelly. Slept in wagon with Mack. 10 miles. 

Sept. 22—Nine of us left for a hunt. Saw a herd of buffalo and 
hundreds of antelope but no deer or elk. Three of us had a great 
chase after antelope. One shot broke hind leg, next shot broke 
other hind leg; then we chased about half a mile, the antelope run- 
ning about as fast as a horse. At last a shot from a revolver killed 
it. Got one quarter. Came down to camp. All the train in. Squad 
of Co. E boys in from Connor say that Mackey is discharged. 6th 
Michigan gone home. About three thousand regulars at Fort Con- 
nor and various others. 8 miles. 

Sept. 23—McFaddin and Pawnee get an antelope. Strike Crazy 
Woman’s Fork about fifteen miles above camp, then leave it en- 
tirely and cross bluffs. Saw some prairie foxes. Indian with badger 
lariated led to camp. 20 miles. 

Sept. 24—Horses strayed and scattered all over the country, 
could not find mine, so waited several hours. Fed them breakfast 
of corn as they came in. Put saddle in wagon and rode there for a 
while. Found horse and rode it rest of day. Train got behind and 
was out of sight almost all day. Gen. Connor gone on to Fort Con- 
nor. We intended to camp a week eight miles from fort, but had no 
water, so whole outfit came on to Powder river and camped on old 
camp ground of five weeks ago. Train not in till night. Improve- 
ments going on at Fort Connor; a building up, and more on the road 
to completion. 24 miles. 

Sept. 25—Train unloading at fort, laying over (Fort Connor). No 
mail for us; all left at Laramie. Expect to start in a day or two. 
Draw only thirteen days’ rations, so will have to make it in twelve 
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days. Horses scattered all along the river. Can’t find near all of 
them, but herders are hunting for them. 

Sept. 26—Gen. Connor started for Laramie (fort) .5° 

Sept. 27—28 miles. 

Oct. 1—Cross the river and march down the north side of La- 
bonte’s crossing, then across to south side again; meet supply train 
for Platte bridge and Deer creek. Hear of fighting and attack on 
Mormon train. Overtake and pass Cole’s command encamped above 
Labonte’s camp. Wagons till dark getting in; mules given out; all 
the stock tired. Hear that the 11th Ohio and 16th Kansas are or- 
dered to Leavenworth, but will not credit it yet; would be glad. It 
is a still, beautiful, moonshiny night; boys lying around talking and 
laughing, taking things easy. 25 miles. 

Oct. 2—Reveille at daybreak; command starts early in order to 
keep before the Missourians; very slow this morning; three hours 
crossing to Horse Shoe. Came on and camped on Little Cottonwood. 
Horses giving out all along the road. Capt. Humfreville, Sergt. 
Brown, and Lee gone down to fort. Quite an alarm in camp about 
9 o’clock. The Pawnees went out to bring in the stock and set up 
such a yelling that we thought the Sioux were coming. All a mis- 
take. March 22 miles. 

Oct. 3—Baggage wagons late getting started. Col. Cole passed 
down during night. Met train loaded with heavy machinery for 
mining purposes and two threshing machines. See first white woman 
that we have seen for two months. Cross over the bluffs and camp 
below Star ranche. Dead body found near camp, man killed by In- 
dians. Boys very uneasy about mail, but curiosity at last satisfied 
by Sergt. Brown bringing up a bundle of letters. Received twenty- 
two for my share. Did not receive one from Sue or Lide, which was 
quite a disappointment. 25 miles. 


XI. Rerurn To Fort LARAMIE 


Oct. 4, 1865—Get a hurried breakfast just as the advance of the 
other command comes along. Both commands mixed up clear to 
Fort. Pass down and camp on Laramie. Missourians below us. 
Again we pull up at Laramie after two months’ absence, tramping. 


50. On September 22, Captain Marshall came from Fort Connor with a letter to General 
Connor with the news that he had been deprived of the command of the District of the 
Plains. He was blamed for the disastrous Cole expedition, but he had succeeded, Captain 
Palmer says, in his plan to “carry the war into Egypt.” The Indians feared him greatly, 
and after his removal renewed their attacks. 

General Connor remained at Fort Laramie until October 4. He was honored by t 
celebrations in Denver and in Central City. Still embittered by his summary removal — 
the command of the District of the Plains, he went to Salt Lake, where he died in 1891 and 
was buried at Fort Douglas with military honors. 
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Have marched nearly 800 miles over all kinds of country. We 
started out with twenty-two extra horses and came back with nearly 
twenty dismounted men. March 9 miles. 

Oct. 5—Lying around camp taking it easy. Try to draw clothing, 
but requisition too late. Many rumors flying around, but none of 
them reliable. Co. E starts down to hay ground. Some of the boys 
leaving in trains for Leavenworth to be discharged. McFaddin and 
Shotwell trying to get furlough for home. Capt. Marshall mustered 
out. Lieut. Behymer as first Lieutenant. 

[ Omission. ] 

My dear, this bouquet is from me; it is from my garden. Give 
me a kiss and don’t let me wait long. Laramie, March 20, 1866. 

Last night of Laramie “Varieties.” Many drunk; was sorry to see 
one in that condition. March 22, 1866. 

[ Omission. ] 

May 19, 1866°'—General Inspection of men, horses, and equip- 
ment by Col. Otis. 

June 15, 1866—Left Fort Laramie. Camp at Cold Springs. 

June 16—Camp at Fort Mitchell. 

June 17—Chimney Rock. 


June 18—Mud Springs. 

June 19—Cross South Platte and camp below Ft. Sedgwick. 
June 21—Brewai’s ranche. 

June 24—Ft. McPherson. 

July 7, 1866—Ft. Leavenworth. 

11th Ohio cavalry mustered out July 14, 1866. 


51. It is to be regretted that there is a gap in the diary here for there were important 
meetings and peace negotiations at Fort Laramie during the period. 
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Sketches of Early Days in Kearny 
County 


HE sketches here presented of early days in Kearny county, 
edited and somewhat condensed, are published through the 
courtesy of Virginia Pierce Hicks who secured them for publication 
in The Kansas Historical Quarterly. Comparatively little has been 
recorded about the early history of the western counties. Possibly 
the days of first settlement seem too recent to be considered in the 
light of history. These sketches are stories of the beginnings of 
settlement, development and community life in Kearny county. 
Kearny county was created by the legislature of 1873 and the 
boundaries defined as they exist today.1 In 1883 the county dis- 
appeared, the east half of it being included in Finney county and 
the west half in Hamilton. The original boundaries were once more 
established by the legislature of 1887 and county organization was 
approved by Gov. John A. Martin on March 27, 1888. Until this 
time the name was spelled Kearney, but the legislature of 1889 cor- 
rected the spelling to conform to that of the name of General Philip 
Kearny in whose honor the county was named. The county was 
twice attached to other counties for judicial purposes. In 1879 it 
became a municipal township of Ford county and in 1887 was at- 
tached to Hamilton county. 


Nores ON THE Earty History oF THE CouNTY 
Vircin14 Prerce Hicks 


HAT part of present Kansas within the boundaries of Kearny 

county shared many phases of the early history of the state. 
The portion north of the Arkansas river was part of the Louisiana 
purchase; the portion south of the river was included in the disputed 
territory relinquished to Spain in 1819 and was subsequently under 
the flags of Mexico and Texas. Zebulon Pike, following the Arkan- 
sas river into Colorado in 1806, after his visit to the Pawnee village, 
passed through the region; and from 1822 until 1872 the caravans of 
traders rumbled along the historic Santa Fé trail which followed the 
course of the Arkansas river through Kearny county. The armies 
of General Kearny and Colonel Doniphan marched across the 
county during the Mexican war. Indians, hunters, trappers and 


1. Laws of the State of Kansas (Topeka, 1873), p. 151, sec. 20. 
(54) 
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soldiers also followed the trail. In 1865 the government established 
Fort Aubrey just over the western boundary of the county and sta- 
tioned soldiers there for the protection of traders. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Company completed 
the building of the railroad to the western line of the state in De- 
cember, 1872, and in the latter part of that year erected a water 
tank, a small depot, and a Fred Harvey hotel—thus starting a 
railroad town which was named Lakin, for D. L. Lakin, one of the 
trustees of the railroad. The Harvey house was located just north 
of the elm trees, where the houses built by the railroad company 
for the Mexicans now stand. The small depot was east of the Har- 
vey house and the water tank east of the depot. 

It was now that the coming of actual settlers began. The first 
permanent settler in Kearny county was John O’Loughlin, who was 
born in County Clare, Ireland, in 1842. He came to America with 
his mother and two other children in 1850 and settled at Dubuque, 
Iowa. He came to Kansas in 1861, entering the government service 
at Fort Leavenworth as a teamster in the department of the quar- 
termaster. He left the government service at Fort Hays, December 
1, 1869, and opened a trading post on the military road between 
Fort Hays and Fort Dodge, doing business with soldiers, buffalo 
hunters and freighters. He closed out in 1872, when the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé railroad was completed through the state, and, 
after spending a few months in Dodge City, moved to Lakin in 
March, 1873. With a small stock of goods he opened a store in a 
dugout a little east and north of the Harvey house on the railroad 
right of way and here carried on a thriving trade with the freight- 
ers and plainsmen. He built a small dwelling house just north of 
the right of way and south of where his son, William D. O'Loughlin, 
now lives. In May of the same year Mr. O’Loughlin was joined by 
his mother, Mrs. White, and his sister, Margaret C. White, then a 
girl of fifteen years of age, who was born in Dubuque, Iowa, No- 
vember 12, 1857. His mother died on August 8, 1878, and his sister 
kept house for him until her marriage, November 5, 1879, to Thomas 
J. Pearl. Thomas J. Pearl was born in Wabash county, Indiana, 
February 14, 1847. He came to Kearny county in October, 1876, 
as an employee of the Santa Fé and continued in this work for many 
years. He made Lakin his home for the remaining years of his life. 

Another employee of the Santa Fé who came to Kearny county in 
those early days was Richard Joice. He arrived in July, 1873, and 
remained here until the ’80’s. He then went to Grant county with 
whose early history his name is also identified. 
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Alonzo B. Boylan was the next permanent settler in Kearny 
county. Mr. Boylan was born in Canaseraga, Allegheny county, 
N. Y., July 21, 1841. He began his railroad career at Blakely, 
Minn., where he was a station agent. Here he met Castella Flor- 
ence Walter, a young teacher, daughter of a physician at Belle 
Plain, Minn. They were married in 1869. Mrs. Boylan was born 
in Miami, Ind., September 3, 1852. In July, 1874, Mr. Boylan came 
to Lakin. He was operator for the Santa Fé, his work first taking 
him back and forth on the trains from Dodge City to the end of the 
division. Later he was stationed at Lakin, and in September, 1875, 
was joined by his wife and two small children, Lenora Victoria and 
Ambrose Bradner. The Boylans came into possession of a dwelling 
house built by the Santa Fé Railway Company. It was the largest 
house in town and was used for church and Sunday school meetings 
and social affairs. The house at that time stood to the west of the 
Harvey house. It has since been moved and remodeled and is now 
the home of William D. O’Loughlin. 

John O’Loughlin, the first merchant in Lakin, established a 
store in a dugout in 1873. Henry H. Cleaveland broke out the first 
land for farming purposes on his claims west of Deerfield. John H. 
Carter proved up the first timber claim. This was east of Hartland. 
Francis L. Pierce proved up the first homestead after five years’ 
residence. He was also the first one to enclose a farm (quarter sec- 
tion) with a fence. This farm joins Lakin on the west. A. B. Boy- 
lan was the first agent for the Santa Fé at Lakin. Mr. Boylan 
engaged in stock raising and was followed by W. P. Harris as agent. 
Mr. Moore followed Mr. Harris, and Mr. Moore was followed by 
James H. Waterman. Guy Potter was first manager of the Harvey 
house. He was followed by M. Fisher who was manager when the 
Harvey house was moved to Coolidge in December, 1880. The Har- 
vey house was the scene of a number of social events of the very 
early days. 

Among the first deaths in the county was that of Charles Willis, 
a horse thief, who was hanged on the railroad bridge over Sand 
creek west of town in 1877 or 1878 by some plainsmen who took the 
law into their own hands and administered justice. The first death 
in Lakin was that of Mrs. Margaret White, mother of John 
O’Loughlin, who died on August 8, 1878. In 1877 a little child of a 
Mr. Anderson, an emigrant, died of skunk bite where the family 
was encamped on the Santa Fé trail, west of town. The little child 
was buried south of the railroad near the railroad fence, and for 
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many years the little grave, marked by a pile of stones, could be 
seen near the stockyards. Harrison (Harry) Burtch, son-in-law 
of Thomas Morgan, was shot by George Bandall, the first black- 
smith of Lakin, in January, 1880, and died three days later. Mr 
Burtch and Mr. Bandall had an argument concerning the amount 
of money which should be paid for a relinquishment on some land 
three fourths of a mile north of town. After the shooting, which 
occurred at the depot, Mr. Bandall went a half mile west of town 
to the home of S. L. Philips, justice of the peace, borrowed an over- 
coat, and made his way over the river to the sheep ranch of Louis 
Lais (French Louis). Later he went to the mountains of Colorado 
and after a long trip, entered a camp, demanding food from the 
cook. The cook and Mr. Bandall had some words, which resulted 
in the killing of Bandall by the cook. A child of Harrison Burtch 
died in 1880. Another death of 1880 was that of Goldie Moore, the 
little daughter of Mr. Moore, the station agent. 

The first cemetery was west of town, on the Chas. S. Smith place. 
When James Campbell, father of Mrs. Smith, came into possession 
of the ten-acre tract, he tried to establish communication with the 
relatives of all those who were buried in the cemetery. Most of the 
bodies were moved to the present cemetery, but some still rest in 
what is now an alfalfa field. 

The first marriage in the county was that of Miss Steffy and Me. 
——. The second, Mr. Steffy, brother of Miss Steffy, and Miss 
——. The third marriage was that of William Lock and Amy 
Carter, eldest daughter of John H. Carter. The fourth marriage 
was that of Mr. Black and Miss Hayward. The fifth was that of a 
couple at the home of Captain Johnson in Kendall township. These 
weddings were solemnized in 1880 by Francis L. Pierce, justice of 
the peace. Thomas J. Pearl and Margaret C. White were married 
at Pueblo, Colo., November 5, 1879. 

The first church service was held in the Boylan home by an 
itinerant minister. The Rev. Mr. Pratt, of Garden City, preached a 
sermon in Lakin in 1880. The first Sunday school was organized in 
the same year. F. L. Pierce was superintendent and D. H. Browne 
secretary. Meetings were held in the land office of Mr. Pierce, a 
small frame building on the Santa Fé right of way between the 
Harvey house and Mr. O’Loughlin’s store. The first Catholic serv- 
ice was conducted by a Dodge City priest who said mass at four 
o’clock in the morning in the Boylan dining room for a congrega- 
tion composed of railroad men then laying steel on the Santa Fé. 
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Tue Buizzarp or 1886 
Epear R. THorPe 


EFORE the establishment of Kearny county as such, and up 

until about the year 1890, the greater portion of the county was 
settled by homesteaders and persons claiming land under the timber 
culture act of congress.” Practically all the territory lying north 
of the river and much of that portion on the south, outside the sand 
hills, was taken up and cultivated as timber claims. The popula- 
tion was largely made up of persons who, as soon as they could ob- 
tain title to the land, encumbered it for as much money as was 
available under mortgage lien. A large majority of these people 
left the country, and the lands became delinquent for taxes and 
interest upon the mortgages, which were foreclosed; or in many 
instances lands were sold under compromise provision of law for 
the taxes, the titles passing to speculators for a nominal considera- 
tion. There followed a series of years in which little or no crops 
were raised, and the country became practically depopulated. 

In 1886 a terrific blizzard passed through the western part of 
the state, its central path apparently being through this county. 
Great suffering occurred throughout western Kansas and particu- 
larly through this section. The blizzard carried a heavy snowstorm 
with a wind velocity said to have been 70 miles per hour. Great 
herds of cattle and other stock perished, and along the Santa Fé 
railroad fences the animals were piled in large numbers. For weeks 
and even months thereafter, many men were employed in remov- 
ing the hides from these cattle. Many of the cattlemen lost almost 
their entire herds, One outfit lost more than 10,000 animals. This 
is said to be the worst blizzard that ever visited Kansas. A terrific 
tornado also came in 1886 which almost destroyed the city of Lakin 
and entailed heavy losses to the settlers throughout the county. The 
extent of the damage has never been determined. 

The hardships usually encountered by pioneers in a new country 
were experienced in full by the people of this county. As is often 
the case, the floating element migrated to new fields and the un- 
desirable citizen returned to his wife’s people. Now our soil has 
been turned and the country is yielding vast amounts of grain, 
alfalfa and other products. 


2. An act to encourage the growth of timber on Western prairies was passed by congress 
on March 8, 1873.—Statutes, 42d Cong., 8d sess., p. 605. The bill provided that any person 
who would *plant, protect and keep in good condition a certain acreage of timber should 
receive title to a tract of land at the end of eight years. The law was amended several 
times and finally repealed in 1891. 
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Earty LAKIN 
Jennie Rose O’LovuGcHLIn 


TRAVELER motoring at great speed through western Kansas 
today and grumbling over what he terms inconveniences little 
realizes what the first travelers had to contend with. 

On April 1, 1927, an observer stationed near the old Santa Fé 
trail reported the passage of two hundred motor cars in a given 
time. Had he been stationed in the same place half a century earlier 
he would have reported the passage of prairie schooners whose oc- 
cupants were going to the frontier to conquer the sod and build 
homes. They went with the determination and courage necessary 
to brave the discomforts occasioned by Indian raids, blizzards, 
prairie fires, hot winds, droughts and grasshoppers. Though some 
returned to the East, many remained, keeping their faith in a coun- 
try which seemed at times to deny them a bare living. 

Not only these pioneers, but everyone who passed over the Santa 
Fé trail in the early days, stopped at what must have seemed the 
last outpost to buy supplies. This stopping place was the first build- 
ing in Lakin—a dugout. 

The Santa Fé railroad was completed to the western state line 
December 28, 1872. On that day the first cars were run over the 
entire route from Atchison to Colorado. Immediately after the 
construction of this road John O’Loughlin saw the advantage of lo- 
cating a store and trading post at Lakin. In April, 1873, he estab- 
lished himself in a dugout and prepared to supply the needs of 
the traveling public. 

There was no bridge across the Arkansas river from Dodge City 
to Granada, Colo., so the territory served by this store might be 
said to extend from the Smoky Hill river on the north to the Red 
river on the south. After the Indians burned Thomas O’Loughlin’s 
store at Pierceville in 1874,° this was the only place between Dodge 
City and Granada where supplies could be obtained. The stock 
had to be varied in order to meet the needs of trappers, freighters, 
soldiers, buffalo hunters, and cow punchers. Besides the ordinary 
line of staple groceries and dry goods, one could buy Sharps rifles, 
fixed ammunition, ox bows, ox yokes, ox shoes, and everything nec- 
essary for the outfitting of an ox-team, Colt’s six-shooters, chaps, 
spurs, saddles, high-heeled boots, bright-colored silk shirts, scarfs 
and handkerchiefs, Stetson hats, Dutch ovens, and crosscut saws. 


8. Thomas O’Loughlin was a brother of John O’Loughlin. His store was burned by a 
band of Cheyenne Indians. 
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The last thirty pairs of ox shoes were sold in 1901 by Ernest Mc- 
Dowell to a man who was driving cattle through the country. About 
the same time the last of the fixed ammunition for buffalo guns 
was sold to a customer who made a special trip to Lakin for it, 
having heard that he would find some in this store. One day in the 
seventies a man from Colorado asked for a crosscut saw. This re- 
quest was inconsistent in view of the fact that there was not a log 
in the country; however, the obliging clerk, D. H. Browne, sur- 
prised him by taking one from its place on the wall. An emigrant, 
westward bound, had traded it to the proprietor for groceries. At 
the same time he had disposed of a barrel of lamp chimneys. This 
is an example of the variety of goods obtained by trading. 

Early settlers relate that herds of buffalo extending as far as 
the eye could see were roving over the prairies. The meat from 
these animals was about the only kind to be obtained, although 
there was some antelope and deer meat. The meat had to be cut, 
dried, and salted for use. Sometimes as much as a ton was cured. 
Bill Levitt, one of the first Santa Fé engineers, tells that many times 
he saw the roof of the dugout shingled with buffalo hams which the 
train crew ate later with Mr. O’Loughlin in Lakin. There was no 
eating house here at the time, but Guy Potter soon built one which 
he sold to Fred Harvey. The manager of the Harvey house ob- 
tained here much of the antelope and buffalo meat used in the va- 
rious houses of the system. 

Where the Indians killed one buffalo for food, the hide and tongue 
hunters killed fifty. This slaughter kept up year after year, thou- 
sands of hunters being employed to kill as many as they could. The 
building of the Pacific railroads divided the buffalo into two large 
herds which ranged on both sides of the Platte river, the estimated 
numbers of each being about three million. It was never thought 
by Western men that it would be possible to kill such a number, but 
by 1875 the southern herd was practically exterminated and this 
gave rise to a large industry for Lakin. The buffalo bones were 
gathered and shipped to the East where their principal use was in 
the making of commercial fertilizer. Each wagonload of bones 
weighed about three hundred pounds. The average price was six 
dollars a ton, and hundreds of carloads were shipped. 

One of the things which most impressed Billy Russell as he first 
rode into Lakin was the sight of huge piles of bones, perhaps thirty 
carloads, stacked along the railroad track. Another thing was 
Harry Browne standing in the store door, no doubt wondering who 
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the tenderfoot might be. Mr. Russell is a native of Boston, and, 
although he felt quite sure that he could not content himself in 
Lakin, from that Saturday afternoon until the following Monday 
morning he became so attached to western Kansas that he has been 
here continuously since. 

During the construction of the Santa Fé railroad buffalo were so 
numerous as to impede work, and on more than one occasion trains 
were delayed by running into herds. Guy Potter, an early resident 
of Lakin, was aboard a train which was delayed one hour and forty 
minutes at Pierceville waiting for buffalo to cross the track. From 
the caboose that day the brakeman shot thirteen buffalo. 

Trappers brought in many kinds of hides. They were then given 
fifty and seventy-five cents for coyote and wolf hides on which 
bounties are now ten and twelve dollars. 

It might be imagined that the store keeper’s life was dull and 
prosaic; however, the lines of cattle movement were established so 
that chuck wagons from the north loaded at Lakin for the roundup 
on the south, and many times in a single day the clerk was in- 
structed to send bills for one outfit to Chicago, another to Kansas 
City, and a third to Denver, thus showing the ramifications of the 
cattle trade. Recently residents of Adobe Walls, Tex., told of driv- 
ing cattle through Lakin and later making frequent trips with loads 
of bones and hides which were exchanged for groceries. 

The banking facilities at that time were so limited that the keep- 
ing of money was a problem. Money belonging not only to Mr. 
O’Loughlin, but to others who had entrusted it to his care, was con- 
cealed in coffee cans, under bolts of calico, beneath kegs of fish, 
and anywhere that one would not expect to find it. One day a fish 
keg was moved; under it was a canvas sack containing one hun- 
dred fifty dollars whose whereabouts had long since been forgotten. 

As time went on it was found necessary, in order to handle the 
increasing trade, to move the store into larger quarters. For a time 
after that the dugout served as a storehouse but was later torn 
down. Children playing on the site found several dollars in small 
change thought to have dropped down between the board and dirt 
walls where it had been put for safekeeping. 

When the new building was erected in 1879 Lakin could boast of 
the Harvey house, section house, station, Theodore Brown’s drug- 
store, the O’Loughlin store, the Lakin Eagle office, Potter & Mitchell 
real estate office, Gray & Jones Supply Company, all of which faced 
the railroad. For that time and place a store thirty by fifty feet 
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not only looked but seemed as large to the citizens of Lakin as 
Marshall Field’s. 

A. B. Boylan, the first telegraph operator and station agent, lo- 
cated in Lakin in 1875. Previous to that time he had made his 
home in Dodge, but made daily trips to the end of the line. He 
carried his telegraph instrument in the caboose and, whenever com- 
munication was necessary, attached the instrument to the wire. 
After the station was built he was transferred to Lakin. He was 
also the first postmaster. 

Joseph Dillon came to Lakin in 1879, on the first of May, and 
when Franklin Pierce arrived on the third, the Dillons were plant- 
ing their garden. Mr. Pierce recalls the first time he ever saw Maria 
Dillon, now Mrs. D. H. Browne. She was planting potatoes. The 
season was very dry, so the crop was a failure, but in the fall they 
dug up the potatoes and ate them. 

Mr. Pierce also decided to try his luck gardening but thought it 
best to confine his activities to raising watermelons. He was very 
successful in this undertaking and when the melons were ready for 
market offered to sell a wagonload to Mr. O’Loughlin, who said he 
could not use a wagonload but would take two dozen. When Mr. 
Pierce loaded the wagon he found that the box would not hold a 
dozen and a half. The same year he planted the large grove of 
trees now to be seen west of town. For a time Mr. Pierce was in 
the real estate business with C. O. Chapman, and later with J. 
Longstreth. 

During the summer of 1879 the Loucks and Dillon residences were 
built. 

In 1882 Mr. O’Loughlin was married. The following year the 
store building was moved to its present location. 

Mr. O’Loughlin early saw the advantage of the allied businesses 
of farming and ranching. His large holdings included farms and 
ranches in southern Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, the best known 
of which was the Pig Pen ranch of northern Grant county, so called 
on account of the cattle brand. 

Since Mr. O’Loughlin’s death in 1915 the business has been under 
the management of his sons. Fifty-three years after its establish- 
ment it marks the trail—a memorial, not only to the founder’s 
foresight and integrity, but to all those who believed in Lakin. 
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LAKIN FROM 1878 
Mrs. Carrie E. Davies 


ARLY on the morning of November 17, 1878, I arrived from 

Chicago with my two small children, Tillie and Lewis. After 
the crowded city of Chicago, the sunshine and the open country 
seemed very beautiful to me. 

We were taken at once to view the town. First we visited the 
“White House” owned by A. B. Boylan, at that time agent for the 
A. T. & 8. F. railroad. From there we went to the general store 
owned by John O’Loughlin, and to his small three-room house, 
where he lived with his sister, Margaret. We next visited the sec- 
tion house owned by the railroad and used to house its section gang. 
We went last to the small station, where all the company’s work 
was transacted. Mr. Boylan was the only employee. This made 
up the entire town of Lakin, with the exception of a few small dug- 
outs where some of the sectionmen lived. 

The railroad eating house, where we were to make our future 
home, was managed by Mr. Fisher, who had as his helpers a clerk, 
two cooks, a yardman and four girls. There were no dining cars 
allowed at this time on the railroad and it was the work of this 
hotel to prepare meals for all passengers. Of course the train serv- 
ice was very limited, since we had but two trains a day, one from 
the east and one from the west. The train conductors from the 
west were Dyed Scott and Jack Scott, and from the east were John 
Bender and Sill and Morgan. These conductors were on the road 
for many years. 

In a few days I saw antelope in great herds, as well as buffalo 
and wild horses, passing the hotel on their way to the river for 
water. 

After I had been in Lakin a couple of weeks my friends were 
kind enough to give a ball for me, and in order to have a crowd our 
friends came from Pueblo on the west and from as far as Kinsley 
on the east. The music was furnished by the Pueblo band. 

The whole town was in a state of excitement over what was to be 
our first wedding. Margaret White was to be married to Thomas 
Pearl. A home wedding was out of the question in those days as it 
was necessary to go either to Pueblo or to Dodge City for a license 
and someone to perform the ceremony. These young people chose 
Pueblo and were accompanied to that city by Mrs. Roberts in the 
capacity of chaperone. They returned to Lakin to establish their 
home. Their eldest child, Maude, who afterwards became Mrs. 
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Nelson, was the first child born in Lakin and was the second girl 
born in the county. Alice Carter, now Mrs. David Bates, daughter 
of John Carter, who located just east of Hartland, was the first 
girl born in the county. About this time the Dillon family of four 
children moved to our town. One of them, Maria, is now the wife 
of Harry Browne. A Mr. Gray started our second store, and next 
came Frank Pierce with his family, starting life on a claim just west 
of town. West of him settled Theodore (Dora) Brown and his wife. 
Mrs. Brown later became Mrs. C. O. Chapman. Harry Browne 
came from the East about this time to cast his lot in the West and 
chose our little city as his future home. Mrs. Virginia Pierce Hicks, 
daughter of F. L. Pierce, has the honor of being the third girl born 
in the county. 

One of my first experiences after coming to the hotel was to serve 
a party of Indians and their interpreter. The Ute Indians had 
gone on the war path and had killed the Indian agent, so the gov- 
ernment authorities took thirty of them to Washington and they 
stopped at our eating house on their way. Before leaving the his- 
tory of the hotel I should like to answer a question frequently asked 
about the elm trees just north of the coal chute. For many years 
these elm trees stood out as the only trees in Lakin and they marked 
the front yard of our old eating house. When we first moved to our 
old claim just west of town we thought that we must have some 
trees, so I sent to Florence for a dozen trees, cottonwood and elm. 
The cost was three dollars and a half. When I received them and 
was ready to plant them the ground was so hard that it was im- 
possible to dig holes to put them in, so Mr. Fisher, manager of the 
hotel, bought them of me and planted them in the front yard. And 
it is with a kindly feeling that I look at these living monuments of 
my early days. 

It was decided that we should have a picnic on the Fourth of 
July. The hotel offered to donate all cakes and sandwiches and 
that was a big start towards a good time. We had everything pro- 
vided, program arranged, when to our amazement Mr. Chapman 
announced that we could not have a picnic without a flag, but no 
one felt able to buy one. Mr. Chapman was determined and said 
that he would furnish the cloth if someone would do the work. Mrs. 
Dora Brown, Mrs. Frank Pierce and I volunteered and made the 
flag. We started out on the morning of the Fourth for a grove south 
of the river which we named that day Carter’s grove. And, so far 
as I know, it still bears that name. We had no automobiles in those 
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days, neither did we have buggies. We set out on horseback, load- 
ing into wagons those who could not ride. Of course it was neces- 
sary to have a flag bearer and Mr. Chapman was elected to that 
position. Dick Joice was to assist him, for the flag must not drag 
down and get wet as we crossed the river. We were getting along 
nicely until we reached the middle of the river—and I want to say 
before I go further that the river in those days was not as you see 
it now; it was a real river; no ditches took water out and the stream 
flowed from bank to bank, and during high water was over the 
banks. In midstream Mr. Chapman’s horse went under and gallant 
Dick Joice rescued the flag, letting Mr. Chapman get out as best he 
could, soaked. We spent a fine day with the usual patriotic speeches 
following lunch and returned in the afternoon to prepare for the ball 
which Mr. Fisher, manager of the hotel, was giving in the big dining 
room. Fred Harvey, Sr., noted manager of the Harvey system, and 
Mrs. Harvey led the grand march. We danced until the early 
morning hours, for we were all young then, and thought as a fitting 
end to the occasion we should bring out the flag and salute it. But, 
to our dismay, the flag could not be found. Someone had taken it. 
In later years I was told by Frank Fisher that he had last heard of 
it in Chicago, where it was being preserved as an early-day relic. 
I am sorry that it could not have remained in Kearny county for, 
so far as we know, it was the first flag that was ever flown in this 
spot. 

In due time the Santa Fé eating house was moved to Coolidge. 
The change proved a real hardship for me, for I was housekeeper 
and had depended on this position for my living; and, too, it left 
the little town without a place to accommodate travelers. But it was 
not long until Mr. and Mrs. Loucks started a hotel on the spot of 
ground now occupied by the Tipton house. It was called the Com- 
mercial hotel and was known far and near as a good place to stay. 
There Mrs. Loucks reared her family. C. A. Loucks, her son, is still 
a citizen of Lakin. 

The community at large decided that we should have a public hall 
that could be used for any gathering, social, political or religious. 
Of course we had no money, so a committee went out and solicited 
until enough was obtained to erect the building. We had many a 


joyful occasion there. Charles Dillon,* now known nationally, made 
4. Charles J. Dillon is widely known as an editor and writer. He was connected with 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Star for many years, also the Capper publications at Topeka, and 


in 1910 founded the chair of industrial journalism at Kansas State College, Manhattan.— 
See Who’s Who, 1936. 
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his first public appearances in recitations before our literary society 
which met there. 

My husband was a cowboy in those days, but thinking there was 
a chance to make money by running wild horses, he turned to this 
occupation for several years. For this reason he was given the name, 
“Wild Horse” Davies, and the name still clings. So far as I know, 
I am the only woman living who lived in Lakin in 1878. These are 
only a few of the many events of the early history of Lakin with 
which I was connected. 


First ScHoots In LAKIN 


Mrs. Lenora BoyLan Tarte 


N THE summer of 1879 Mrs. William P. Loucks, who with her 
husband and two sons resided on a government claim or home- 
stead near the present site of Deerfield, came to Lakin to determine 
whether there was a sufficient number of children of school age in 
and about Lakin to warrant the opening of a private school. After 
visiting the various families and learning their attitude towards such 
an institution, she decided to open one. 
‘ On November 17, 1879, the first school was opened by Mrs. 
Loucks in her home, which had been built that year. Later, school 
was held in a building fourteen by sixteen feet which had formerly 
been used for a general store. The building had been erected origi- 
nally by J. H. Potter on his claim by the river, south of town. F. L. 
Pierce and Fritz Meyer moved it to town and it was purchased by 
A. B. Boylan from a Mr. Tibbetts, who left Kearny county in 1882, 
having decided to return to “civilization.” 

After a succession of private schools, held sometimes in summer, 
sometimes in winter and sometimes the whole year through, the 
first public school in Kearny county was established in September, 
1884, and school district number one was organized. 

The first public school was maintained in the Lakin town hall 
until 1886, when that building was destroyed by a cyclone. A two- 
story brick building was begun in the spring of 1886 and completed 
when the regular term of school opened the following September. All 
bricks for this new building were made at Lakin. The building had 
four large classrooms and a bell “ball-room.” 

Of course the number of students enrolled in school in Lakin in 
1886 was small and the new building appeared to be many times too 
spacious for any future needs. But those who were instrumental in 
causing the new building to be erected had the faith of ali Kansas 
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pioneers in the future growth of the country. In 1912 it was found 
necessary to make an addition of two stories, containing two large 
rooms, to the building erected in 1886. 


Earty History or DEERFIELD 
Virernia Pierce Hicks 


HE settlement of the Deerfield neighborhood followed very 
closely that of Lakin. Deerfield received its name from the fact 
that a large herd of deer grazed in that vicinity in the early days. 

Alva Cleaveland, with his sons, Henry and George, filed on land 
southwest of Deerfield in 1878. In 1882 they were joined by Mrs. 
Caswell, a sister of Henry and George, whose daughter, Dolly, be- 
came the wife of Samuel H. Corbett in 1883. Mr. Corbett came to 
Kearny county in 1881, first being employed on the XY ranch, 
owned by Fred Harvey and located south of the Arkansas river. 
William P. and Dayton Loucks located on land just north of Deer- 
field in 1879. The Deerfield cemetery is located on land taken by 
W. P. Loucks at that time. The Loucks moved to Lakin. Allen and 
Myles Lee secured land east of Deerfield on which they built sub- 
stantial homes in 1881. 

A post office was established at Deerfield in the spring of 1882, 
and a small store was operated in connection with it. A school was 
opened in the early ’80s,—the territory then being in the Lakin 
school district. 

Mrs. Sarah Lee, who makes her home with her daughter and son- 
in-law, J. W. Wells, is the oldest settler living in the Deerfield 
neighborhood. She has been a continuous resident since 1881. 

A. G. Campbell, who with his sons has conducted for many years 
extensive business enterprises in this county, including farming, 
stock raising, merchandising and banking, located in the Deerfield 
neighborhood when he first came to Kearny county in 1902. 

Since 1900 Deerfield has developed into a thriving and beautiful 
little city. 


KENDALL IN Earty Days 
Inpia Harris SIMMONS 


HE town of Kendall, on the west boundary of Kearny county, is 
connected with events of historic interest. It was originally 
called Aubrey on account of its proximity to old Fort Aubrey, a 
military post established in September, 1865, to protect travelers 
from marauding Indians on the long stretch of the Santa Fé trail 
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from Dodge City to Fort Lyon. It was garrisoned by two companies 
of infantry and one company of U. S. cavalry. Several small 
skirmishes with Indians took place but there were no important en- 
gagements, and in April, 1866, the troops were withdrawn. 

The site had been recommended by Col. F. X. Aubrey because of 
the abundant springs which he had discovered there on the second 
of his famous rides when a threatened Indian attack compelled him 
to make a western detour from the “Aubrey Short Route” through 
Kearny county.® 

Both fort and springs were named for this famous rider. 

For many years Aubrey Station had nothing to give it a place 
on the map except a spur of track and the inevitable windmill and 
water tank, but in 1879 five travelers from the East in quest of a 
location for a store and trading post, settled there and started a lit- 
tle town. They were Andrew J. Crites, Frank Kelley, Francis Mer- 
rion Kelley, George Hill and Capt. J. M. Johnson—all men of busi- 
ness ability who later served their communities in offices of honor 
and trust. Captain Johnson, who was a West Point graduate and 
a prominent attorney, took an active part in county-seat affairs. 

Not being able to secure a post office under the name of Aubrey, 
the middle name of Mrs. Kelley was submitted by the town found- 
ers. This was accepted, so the unusual name Zamora was given to 
the post office, and for some time there was the confusing condition 
of a post office, Zamora, within the town of Aubrey. 

Among the many ranches started about this time was one owned 
by six Santa Fé railroad employees—most of them conductors— 
which took its name and brand from the first letter of the post office 
and the number of stockholders in the company, and to this day is 
known as the “Old Z6.” 

The town grew and many fine residences were built from the ad- 
jacent limestone quarries. The name was changed to Kendall, and 
being centrally located while western Kearny county was attached 
to Hamilton county, it became the county seat for a time, being so 
designated by Gov. John A. Martin. Banks, stores and various 
kinds of business flourished. Good schools and churches, musical 
and literary organizations influenced its social life. 

With the restoration of the former western boundary of Kearny 
county, Kendall was once more on the line. The county seat of 
Hamilton county was legally established at Syracuse and the town 
gradually dwindled to a small hamlet. 


5. For sketches of Francis Xavier Aubrey see The Kansas Historical Collections, v. 7, 
p. 51; v. 9, pp. 561-562. 
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Many of the most interesting types of our pioneers were identi- 
fied with Kendall and the outlying country. It was the home of 
J. E. (Wild Horse) Johnson, whose interesting stories of capturing 
the wild horses, and hairbreadth escapes from the Indians would 
fill a book. From 1873 he rode these southwest prairies, but as the 
towns were established he found time to assist in many educational 
and religious movements. 

Louis Lais (French Louie), of Louie Springs, was a familiar figure 
of this same region and had a full share in clearing the plains of 
buffalo and wild horses so that the fertile land might be ready 
for the coming of the homesteaders. 


FounpDING A Town 
Mrs. Sara E. Mapison 


HE first county seat of Kearny county was located on the Santa 

Fé railroad, about twenty minutes by train west of the station 
of Lakin. A town company, organized in Hutchinson, came out in 
the early summer of 1885, bought of the railroad company a section 
of land at Hartland station and began the work of plotting and 
surveying town lots. It was an attractive location a mile north of 
the Arkansas river. On the south, just over a sand ridge, was an 
extensive grazing plain of wild land dotted sparsely with cowboys’ 
camps or, less often, homesteaders’ dugouts. On the north the 
prairie seemed boundless, and since has been called the short-grass 
country. When homesteaders got there they set out to have a com- 
munity center of their own and called it Chantilly. Chantilly was a 
candidate for county seat, but it was too far from the railroad and 
was abandoned. 

The town company at Hartland soon was ready to advertise in 
the Hutchinson papers and had special notices sent to every state 
for distribution. Then the people began to come—speculators, land 
seekers, business men and laborers arrived on every train. There 
was no place to accommodate such numbers, so Mr. McFarland 
built a large barn and men slept in the stalls and loft. A long 
table was set up in the driveway and Mr. and Mrs. Cole cooked in 
a corner of the barn for transient travelers. A. A. G. Stayton ac- 
commodated as many as he could, including the town company, on 
his homestead on the west side. He was then the section boss. The 
nearest homestead on the east was that of John Carter. The town 
company made an offer of a free lot to any one who would come 
and build a hotel. When Mrs. 8. E. Madison, who was visiting her 
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brother in Carthage, Mo., heard about it she accepted the offer. 
She shipped a car of lumber and hardware, including windows and 
doors, sufficient to build a small hotel. With the assistance of her 
son-in-law, H. H. Cochran, the hotel was soon completed and opened 
for business. It was called the Madison house. 

A new station was built to replace the box car then in use. Busi- 
ness increased. A schoolhouse was built on West Broadway and 
Mr. Hovey was the first teacher. Mr. Burns, a Methodist itinerant, 
preached the first sermon in the schoolhouse. Main street built up 
rapidly. Kirtland and Flash were the first bankers. H. H. Cochran 
was the first postmaster and express agent. L. S. Jones operated 
the first general store. Doctor Richards and Doctor Gabard were 
the first doctors. B. D. Williams and Gabard had the first dry- 
goods store. There were more than five hundred people in Hart- 
land by the fall of 1885. 

The permanent location of the county seat began to be a prob- 
lem, for Lakin thought it should be there. So an election was called 
on February 19, 1889, and a majority settled the issue—the county 
seat remained at Hartland. But the question was agitated again 
and was in litigation for more than a year before the court decided 
there should be no more elections for county seat for five years. 

Business kept up in all branches. G. M. Smith had the first law 
office and Jesse Osborne was the first lawyer. Mr. and Mrs. Hardin 
Smith had the first restaurant and barber shop. Several other lines 
of business were established—lumber yards, coal yards, livery 
stables, general stores, meat market, etc. A printing press was 
brought, managed by Joseph Dillon. Ed Watt was printer. Logan 
Garten was the printer of the Times. 

A new schoolhouse was built on the hill north of the railroad. 
Among the first teachers were Mr. Druly, Mr. and Mrs. Hamer, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong. Some of the students were June 
Madison, Nellie Cochran, Mollie Campbell, Alma Newcomb, Myrtle 
and Etta Tedford, Alice Carter, Opie Reed, Clara Denlinger. 

The Kearny house was built just north of the station and was 
afterwards used for a courthouse. A Presbyterian church was built 
on Main street, two lots being given by the town company. A free 
bridge was built over the Arkansas river by the town company, and 
hundreds of wagon loads of supplies of all kinds were sent over the 
Bear creek route, a natural pass through the sand hills, to Grant 
county and other counties on the south. The mail with four or six 
horses was sent to the south every day. The prospects were encour- 
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aging for Hartland to become a large city. A saloon was not needed. 
A young man by the name of Delemater tried it once. He put up a 
building and brought his stock of goods and called it a drugstore. 
But his rooms for cards and gambling did not rent well. His busi- 
ness went the wrong way and there was no gain. He finally died of 
typhoid fever and his friends came and took him and his property 
away. The citizens furnished amusement by organizing plays and 
helping with school entertainments. A large skating rink in the 
store building of Rosewell & Son was popular with the young folk. 

When the time arrived for another election, the county-seat ques- 
tion had to be settled. The courthouse had burned and the tug of 
war between Lakin and Hartland was imminent. Lakin by some 
means secured the heaviest end of the voting, got the county seat 
and moved it from Hartland in 1894. That necessitated all of the 
county officers moving, too, and then a number of families followed. 
All of this boomed Lakin and discouraged Hartland. Business men 
began to move away. Some moved to Ulysses, in Grant county, and 
other places in the south counties; some went to Colorado and the 
West. E. S. Snow, who then kept a general store, remained a while 
after the others left, then gave up and moved to Lakin. The Madi- 
son house was taken down, moved to Lakin and rebuilt for a dwell- 
ing. From a busy thoroughfare with every encouraging prospect of 
becoming a large city, Hartland diminished to something not unlike 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, and only a few of the oldest settlers 
are left to tell the story. 

Mrs. Lizzie Gray, who came to Hartland with her husband in the 
early ’80’s, is about the only one who has remained with the little 
city through all of its varying fortunes. She has been the efficient 
postmistress there for many years. 


Westwarp, Ho! 
Cuares §. SmirH 


Y PARENTS came to Hartland, then in Hamilton county, in 
1886. As I had a lucrative position in the Indian territory 
(plowing corn at $10 a month), it was thought best that I should 
stay with it. My brother, Fred, was also left behind. While chauf- 
fering a team of mules up and down the corn rows I day-dreamed 
of western Kansas, and when in town on Saturday nights and Sun- 
days exerted myself to learn something about that wonderful coun- 
try. 
A friend told me that he had a magazine containing an article 
about western Kansas. I borrowed the magazine and read the 
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article. It was entitled “The Last Buffalo Hunt” ® and described a 
hunt made by C. J. “Buffalo” Jones to capture buffalo calves to put 
with native cows on the Jones ranch near Garden City. Hartland 
was mentioned once in the article. It stated that one of the ropers 
was Ezra Carter, of Hartland. This was not the last buffalo hunt, 
as “Buffalo” Jones made another in 1887 and brought up thirty- 
three calves. 

In February, 1887, my brother and I received the call to come to 
Hartland, so we started on the great adventure. I have never had 
quite the thrill out of starting any place since that I had out of the 
start for Hartland. We connected with the Santa Fé at Halstead 
and from there on the train was crowded all the way and the talk 
was mostly of western Kansas. Two conductors were kept busy 
collecting tickets. 

We found Hartland a thriving little city of perhaps one thousand 
population. All lines of business seemed to be well represented. 
There were three hotels, two newspapers, a bank, three hardware 
stores, one wholesale grocery store, feed stores, livery stables, har- 
ness shops, barber shops, a millinery store and five lumber yards. 

Five lumber yards in a town of that size sounds as if the lumber 
business might have been overdone, but waste no sympathy on the 
lumber dealer. He was doing very nicely. Grant and Stevens 
counties were being settled and new towns were springing up every 
few days, each destined to be, according to the advertisements, the 
“Peerless Princess of the Plains.” As Hartland had the only nat- 
ural pass through the sand hills (see advertisements) much of the 
freighting was done from there. It was a common sight to see fifty 
or sixty wagon loads of lumber start out of Hartland in the early 
morning. 

Main street was pretty well built up on both sides from the rail- 
road to the canal. There was one big hotel north of the railroad; 
several businesses had been established south of the canal and onee 
store south of the river. 

The business men were nearly all comparatively young men, all 
working together for anything that would benefit Hartland. One 
real-estate man with the alliterative and suggestive name of Peter 
Platter was one of the few old men in business that I recall. News- 
papers and advertisers of that time were much given to alliteration 
and I have since wondered if the name Peter Platter was not as- 


6. This article appeared in the Kansas Magazine for September, 1886. The author's 
name is given as E. Nough, obviously a pseudonym. 
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sumed for business purposes. It seemed entirely too fitting just to 
have happened. 

A daily stage line from Hartland to Ulysses made connections 
with one from Hugoton to Ulysses. The stage was a real Western 
stage drawn by four horses, and the driver was just the kind of man 
you would expect to see in the box if you read Western stories. He 
boasted that he could drive from Ulysses to Hartland in three hours 
and seventy-five minutes. 

I heard a good deal of talk about the enumerator’s coming. I 
didn’t know what it was all about but realized that it had something 
to do with establishing a county seat, a big thing in those days. One 
day I saw a number of men getting saddle horses and guns and 
thought a manhunt was being organized but was told that the 
enumerator was coming to take the census and this party was going 
with him to see that Hartland got a square deal. Other towns that 
were candidates for the county-seat honors were represented in the 
same way. 

It was a wonderful experience to live in this country at that time. 
Hard times came later and many had to leave, but no old timer re- 
grets that he was here in those days. 


CHANTILLY 
Francis L. Pierce 


MONG the phantom cities of the western counties, those com- 

munities which sprang up like mushrooms, over night, flourished 
for a few brief months and then disappeared, was Chantilly in 
Kearny county. 

A great rush was made to western Kansas in 1886 and 1887 to 
secure land under the homestead and timber claim acts. Every quar- 
ter section of government land was taken. In 1887 the original 
lines of Kearny county were reéstablished and Col. §. 8. Prouty was 
appointed by Governor Martin to enumerate the inhabitants and 
get an expression of their preference for the location of a county 
seat. Settlers in the northern part of the county decided that it 
should be in the north and near the center of the county, and sug- 
gested that Mrs. Pierce, who had a ranch house and a well ten miles 
north and three miles west of Lakin on S. 36, T. 22, R. 37, should 
lay out a town which they agreed to support for county seat. At a 
meeting of the settlers it was decided to name the town Chantilly, 
in memory of the battle of the Civil War in which Gen. Philip 
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Kearny, for whom the county was named, was killed. Lakin and 
Hartland were also candidates for the county seat. 

Mrs. Pierce entered the contest with enthusiasm and determina- 
tion. She built a hotel, the only two-story building erected, and 
had a town well dug. Soon many business houses and dwellings 
were built. A. H. Barnard took charge of the hotel. General stores 
were opened by Schmiezer Bros. and by W. F. Hazard. J. W. 
Palmer and his son, Charles Palmer, operated respectively a black- 
smith shop and a livery stable. Lon Whorton established the 
Kearny County Coyote which represented the interests of the set- 
tlers of the northern part of the county. James A. Wilson was an 
able attorney and I. A. Knight engaged in land and insurance busi- 
ness. A post office was established and Lon Whorton was appointed 
postmaster. 

A school was opened in the winter of 1886-1887. Mrs. Wilson, 
wife of James A. Wilson, county attorney, was the first teacher. 
Cyrus Russell, who later became county superintendent of schools, 
was teacher in 1887-1888, and Miss Nina Sykes, a sixteen-year-old 
girl from the Jimmy Kemper neighborhood northeast of Lakin, 
taught in 1888-1889. 

Church services were held, the Rev. Adam List preaching. Sun- 
day school was organized and well attended. 

Many social affairs brought the people together. An active lit- 
erary society furnished entertainment. The debating section fought 
out and decided many weighty questions. Spelling matches were 
added to the program. Dances were frequently held at the hotel 
and people came for many miles to attend. Perhaps the largest 
community gathering held in the town was the Fourth of July cele- 
bration in 1887. Settlers from a distance drove in the day before 
and camped in order to enjoy the entire day. There were represen- 
tatives from practically every quarter on the flats and many drove 
from Lakin and Hartland. The large flag used for the occasion was 
made by Mrs. F. L. Pierce and Mrs. Major Hall. 

The town well was an important feature. Securing an adequate 
water supply was one of the biggest problems of the early settlers. 
It was necessary to sink wells from one hundred to two hundred 
feet, and few could afford to do so. So hauling water occupied much 
time, and one of the common sights on the prairie was a wagon or 
sled with several barrels covered with burlap sacks which kept the 
water from splashing. 

Colonel Prouty, finally, after many stirring events, cc.npleted the 
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enumeration of the county in July, 1887. He found the necessary 
2,500 population, but the report was contested and thrown into the 
courts. At this time Chantilly, having the greater population 
around it, led in the preference for county seat. This will be more 
easily understood when it is realized that the sand hills were prac- 
tically without vegetation and unoccupied, that Lakin and Hart- 
land divided the vote along the river and railroad, and that half of 
the land for ten miles on each side of the railroad belonged to the 
railroad company under the railroad grant and that settlers were in- 
terested only in government land which could be obtained without 
money consideration. 

The years 1887 and 1888 were very dry, and, with general eco- 
nomic conditions unfavorable, many settlers left. The sod houses 
and dugouts that had dotted the prairie fell into decay and the more 
substantial buildings were moved away. Few of those who left 
the county ever returned. 

Kearny county was finally organized on March 27, 1888, with a 
temporary county seat at Lakin. Chantilly now dropped out of the 
contest, leaving Lakin and Hartland to fight it out. At an election 


held February 19, 1889, Hartland became county seat for five years. 
Then another election for the permanent location was held June 26, 
1894, and Lakin was the successful contestant. Chantilly disap- 
peared from the map and Hartland’s fate has been little better. 


THE County’s Larcest TOWNSHIP 
Mrs. Lvuetia StutzMAN 


OUTH SIDE township is bounded on the north by the Arkansas 
river, on the east by Finney county, on the south by Grant 
county and on the west by Hartland township. 

By right of discovery the French claimed a vast territory, which 
included South Side, until 1762 when it was ceded to Spain. In 1800 
it again became a French possession. After three years under 
French rule it passed to the United States with the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. 

There was constant strife about the ownership of some of this 
territory, and in 1819 the Arkansas river was made the boundary 
line between the United States and Spanish territory west of the 
100th meridian, which passes through Dodge City. Thus, what 
is now South Side township again became a part of Spain. When 
the Republic of Mexico was organized this locality became a part 
of it, and after the Republic of Texas was formed in 1836 there was 
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continual dispute over the ownership of this part of the Great 
Southwest. Since the close of the Mexican War in 1848 these hills 
and valleys have borne allegiance to the Stars and Stripes. 

Important information about the organization of the township is 
thought to have been destroyed when the courthouse at Hartland 
burned January 4, 1894. However, it is known that our first town- 
ship board held its first meeting September 19, 1888. First officers 
were G. H. Tuttle, trustee; D. C. Hawthorne, treasurer, and Emmet 
Andress, clerk. Space does not permit a list of all those who held 
offices in the township, so mention will be made only of those still 
living in South Side. They are: George Stallard, W. H. Johnson, 
E. A. Smith, Robert Warthen, George Bahntge, J. W. Sinclair, 
W. H. Stutzman, R. W. Beaty, B. O. Corbett, M. E. Lee, Walter 
Patton, and Lewis Roderick. W. H. Stutzman holds the record for 
length of service as township officer, having been on the board for 
twenty years. 

The first year’s work was mainly that of laying out roads and 
building bridges across ditches and laterals. We have had a town- 
ship board ever since our organization, and the principal business 
is still roads and bridges, with poisoning prairie dogs and burning 
fire-guards thrown in for variety. 

In the earlier days we always elected a justice of the peace— 
sometimes two of them—but since the death of C. H. Longstreth 
and John Andress we take all our troubles to Lakin, including mar- 
riages. 

Settlers of South Side township were cut off from town by the 
Arkansas river so when one of the occasional floods came along 
everyone hurried to town for a supply of groceries, medicines, etc., 
to last a week or two, for we had learned to expect a span or more 
of the old wooden bridge to wash out. On one occasion a flood hap- 
pened to be at its worst the day before a wedding was to be solemn- 
ized on the South Side. The groom took no chances on the bridge. 
A telephone message was sent to the minister, the Rev. I. R. Wil- 
liams, and minister and guests were taken across the shaky bridge 
Saturday afternoon. Part of the bridge washed out that night but 
Claude Stutzman and Lola Greeson were married on scheduled time 
the next day. 

Sometimes there were weeks at a time when only the bravest 
among us would venture to walk across a plank or swinging rope 
bridge, or trolley across the gap to make the trip to town. Then he 
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would bring everybody’s mail, some medicine perhaps and other 
small purchases for his neighbors. 

South Side township has the widest portion of the river valley in 
the county. It also has a wide range of sand hills furnishing excel- 
lent grazing for livestock. These same hills also provide a place of 
refuge in time of flood. In 1921 when the great Pueblo flood was 
on its way east we were warned so alarmingly that practically all 
of the residents spent several nights in the hills. The flood came, 
but no damage was done to buildings. 


Trait Buiazers oF SoutH Sipe TowNsHIpP 
Mrs. FLoreNce STONEMAN STALLARD 


EGINNING at the west side of South Side township in 1879 

was the Moreland Brothers’ ranch, now known as the Allen 
Brothers’ ranch. Henry Dutch built a stone house in 1879 two miles 
below the Moreland ranch. Next was a tent camp south of Hart- 
land managed by “Red River” Anderson, whose nearest neighbor 
on the east was Frederick Meyer, near our township river ford. He 
was the father of Fritz and Billy Meyer. 

Next and south of Deerfield was the famous XY ranch owned and 
operated by Fred Harvey of the Harvey eating houses. Sam Cor- 
bett worked on this ranch in 1880 or 1881 under Major Falls, man- 
ager. Another settler south of what is now Holcomb was Col. W. R. 
Hopkins, father of Judge Richard J. Hopkins. I am told that this 
was the entire settlement of the South Side before 1880 and 1881. 
It was open country to the Red river, with not even a fence except 
an occasional corral. In the early ’80’s our township population 
began to increase. Settlers engaged in farming, fruit growing, stock 
raising and timber culture. 

The lumber from which the first houses were built was either 
ferried or wagon forded across the Arkansas river. The first bridge 
was a toll bridge with charges of fifty cents for a team or a vehicle 
and twenty-five cents for a horse and rider. 

The first owners of the South Side ditch were railroad officers who 
planned the project and saw its future possibilities, but were obliged 
to sell for lack of operating funds. 

The Pioneer school was the first to be standardized in the county. 

Our community club was the first to be organized in the county. 

Our latest trail blazing was “Achievement Day,” October 18, 
1930, the first to be held in our county. 
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THE First Scuoot or SoutH Sipe 
Mrs. Mary Gipson SMITH 


FTER their new homes were established the great problem con- 
fronting the pioneer settlers of South Side township was the 
education of their children. 

They formed the first rural school district (District No. 18) Feb- 
ruary 13, 1889, and the organization was completed on March 9, 
1889. The members of the first school board were H. M. Smith, 
Mrs. Ella Seyes and George Shumard. 

At the first meeting it was voted to erect a brick school building, 
and it was a landmark in the South Side community for over thirty 
years. It was known as the brick school house, and served not only 
as a school house but as a church and community center. 

The first rural annual meeting was held in the new school build- 
ing on July 25, 1889. Cyrus Russell was county superintendent at 
this time. 

Some of the first pupils of this school were the children of J. O. 
Parker, J. E. Bennett and Fritz Meyer, Sr. The first teacher was 
Miss Allie Davis. 

At the annual meeting on April 14, 1919, it was voted to build a 
new school house to take the place of the old brick structure. The 
new building is a well equipped, modern standard school. It is a 
credit to the community as are also the three other schools now in 
the township. Patrons of this school have been pioneers in many 
worthy projects, so Pioneer was the name suggested by Mrs. W. H. 
Stutzman and Mrs. E. A. Smith for the new building. Many of the 
teachers have been graduates of Lakin high school and many pupils 
from this school have made excellent records in high school and col- 
lege. 


A Partiat List oF THE County’s Earty Setriers’ 


Anderson, “Red River.” Bopp, Frank. 
Andress, John. Boylan, Alonzo B.; 1874. 
Bandall, George, and family; Boylan, Mrs. Alonzo B., and chil- 
1879. dren, Lenora and Ambrose; 
Barnard, A. H. 1875. 
Beckett, Neil; 1886. Brackett, Theodore T., and 
Beckett, Robert; 1885. family; 1880. 
Bennett, James E., wife and chil- Brown, Theodore, and wife. 
dren, Carrie and Lena; 1881. Browne, D. H. 
7. Writers of the preceding sketches in nearly every instance included a list of names of 
early settlers. In order to prevent repetition and to bring the names together, this list was 


compiled by combining individual lists. It is presented as a partial list, only, of early settlers 
in Kearny county. Approximate dates of arrival are given when known. 





SKETCHES OF Earty Days in Kearny County 


Bruce, Robert; 1885. 

Bruner, Isaac. 

Burtch, Harrison, wife and 
family; 1879. 

Carter, John H., and family; 
1878. 

Caswell, Mrs.; 1882. 

Chapman, C. O. 

Cleaveland, H. H.; 1878. 

Clinesmith, W.; 1890's. 

Cochran, H. H. 

Coerber, C. A. J.; 1890's. 

Commons, John; 1885. 

Corbett, Samuel H.; 1881. 

Curran, Patrick. 

Darr, Henry 8.; 1884. 

Davies, Warren. 

Dillon, Joseph; 1879. 

Dillon, Marie; 1879. 

Dodds, George; 1886. 

Downing, A. R.; 1885. 

Dulebohn, G. C. 

Durand, James. 

Dutch, Henry. 

Entz, John; 1890's. 

Eskelund, Hans; 1890’s. 

Eyman, George; 1885. 

Eyman, James; 1885. 

Faldtz, F. W.; 1885. 

Foxworthy, Samuel T., and 
family; 1879. 

Friesner, John S.; 1884. 

Froehlich, Karl W. 

Garrettson, G. G.; 1882. 

Glass, R. B.; 1886. 

Hale, John; 1885. 

Harkness, E. B.; 1886. 

Hart, J. C.; 1890's. 

Hartman, Christian, 1884. 

Hazard, W. F. 

Hibbard, Samuel. 

Hill, George; 1879. 

Holloway, Jacob. 

Hopkins, Col. W. R. 

Houser, Stephen; 1886. 

Hurst, Frederick; 1885. 

Jacobson, Nels. 

James, Jesse. 


Jessup, A. R.; 1884. 

Joice, Richard; 1873. 

Keep, E. N.; 1883. 

Kell, Edward F.; 1884. 

Kell, Lucius; 1886. 

Kell, Tom; 1886. 

Kelly, R. K.; 1885. 

Knight, I. A. 

Kuhn, John; 1888. 

Lee, Allen, and family; 1881. 

Lee, Myles, and family; 1881. 

Logan, W. B.; 1886. 

Longstreth, Charles H. 

Loucks, William P., wife and 
children, Charles and Fay; 
1879. 

McConaughey, J. C.; 1887. 

Mcllwain, B. W.; 1886. 

MeNellis, John; 1887. 

McQueen, Dick. 

Madison, Mrs. Sara E.; 1886. 

Martin, Emery; 1886. 

Meyer, Frederick, and wife; 
1879. 

Meyer, Wilhelm; 1879. 

Miller, John. 

Moltz, Adam; 1890's. 

Morgan, Thomas, and son, 
Thomas; 1879. 

Mullany, James; 1887. 

Nicholls, H. C.; 1885. 

Oliver, Col. E. E.; 1887. 

O’Loughlin, John; 1873. 

Palmer, Asa. 

Palmer, Charles. 

Palmer, Ed. 

Palmer, J. W. 

Pearl, Thomas J.; 1876. 

Philips, Samuel L., wife and 
children, Tillie and Lewis; 
1878. 

Pierce, Francis L., and wife; 
1879. 

Potter, Guy. 

Rasmunsen, Nels. 

Russell, Cyrus. 

Russell, William; 1881. 

Schmiezer Brothers. 
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Sower, Fred; 1887. 

Stayton, A. A. G., and family; 
1881. 

Stoughton, Charles. 

Sullivan, Daniel; 1880. 

Tate, G. H. 

Thompson, Hans; 1890's. 

Thorne, Capt. ——. 

Thorpe, T. N. 

Traylor, F. A., and wife; 1886. 

Treece, W. C. 

Tuggle, Thomas; 1890's. 

Vezey, H. S.; 1881. 


Waterman, James H., wife and 
children, Blanche and 
Charles; 1880. 

Watts, Ed. 

Wheeler, W. B. 

Whitaker, John. 

White, A. D.; 1890's. 

White, Julian; 1888. 

White, Mrs. Margaret; 1873. 

White, Margaret C.; 1873. 

Whorton, Lon. 

Wilson, James A., and wife. 

Youngblood, Charles, and 
family; 1879. 





The Annual Meeting 


HE sixty-second annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical 
Society was held in the rooms of the Society on October 19, 
1937. 

E. A. Austin, president of the Society, was unable to attend the 
meeting because of illness of a member of the family, and William 
Allen White, vice-president, was in Mexico. In their absence 
Thomas Amory Lee presided at the morning meeting and Thomas A. 
McNeal! presided at the afternoon meetings. 

Mr. Lee called the meeting to order at 10 a.m. The first business 
was the reading of the annual report of the secretary. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 19, 1937 


During the past year there has been a gradual increase in the number of 
requests for information received by the Society, the total even exceeding 
those received during the campaign of last year when Governor Landon was a 
presidential candidate. Our experience confirms reports from other historical 
agencies that there is a material growth in popular interest in local and state 
history. The study of local history continues to be featured by many schools 
in small towns and rural communities, who write for detailed historical data 
about their towns and counties. These demands on the staff do not leave as 
much time as we could wish for organizing our collections. The supervision 
of federal projects also requires continuous attention. The work of catalogu- 
ing and otherwise organizing our vast collections of books, relics, manuscripts, 
public documents, pictures and newspapers is progressing, however, and it is 
a pleasure to report that many thousands of items have thereby been made 
accessible and more useful within the year. 


EXECUTIVE COM MITTEE 


President E. A. Austin reappointed Justice John S. Dawson and T. M. Lil- 
lard to the executive committee, the members holding over being Thomas 
Amory Lee, Robert C. Rankin and Chester Woodward. At the first meeting 
of the committee following the annual meeting Mr. Lee was elected chairman. 
Due to illnesses and other unavoidable causes only five meetings of the com- 
mittee were held. The advice of the members was sought in all matters of 
consequence, however, and in accordance with the constitution they approved 
expenditures. 

APPROPRIATIONS AND THE LEGISLATURE 

Appropriations requested for the biennium beginning July 1, 1937, were filed 
with the budget director last fall. Our requests included $900 for additionai 
newspaper racks, an increase of $150 in the contingent fund, two additional 
clerks, and $700 for catalogue card cases. For the Shawnee mission an increase 
of $1,250 in the repair and maintenance fund was asked, and $25,000 was re- 
quested for the restoration of the north building. For the first capitol building 
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an increase in the salary of the caretaker from $450 a year to $600 a year was 
asked, as well as an increase of $90 in the maintenance fund. In addition to 
these items, the secretary asked the legislature for restoration of salaries to 
the 1931 figures and sought the support of members for the employees’ old age 
retirement bill. 

The following were received: $900 for new newspaper racks, an increase of 
$250 in the contingent fund, one additional clerk, an increase of $250 in the 
maintenance fund at the Old Shawnee mission, an increase of $50 a year in 
the salary of the caretaker and an increase of $75 a year in the maintenance 
fund of the old capitol building. The retirement bill which deserved passage 
was lost in committee. Salaries of all state employees receiving $2,400 or less 
per year were restored in full and all others received a restoration of ten per- 
cent, based on existing salaries. 

The session was the longest in the history of the state and had to deal with 
many important and pressing matters. It is felt that while the Historical So- 
ciety did not receive everything it requested the appropriations were all that 
could be expected. In passing it may be of interest to say that many new leg- 
islators do not know what the Historical Society is, and it is difficult to get 
them to visit the building during the session, but invariably when they do take 
the time to inspect the collections and hear of our work they become keenly 
interested. 

FEDERAL WORK PROJECTS 

Much work has been done during the past year by workers employed under 
the Works Progress Administration and National Youth Administration proj- 
ects sponsored by the Society. Employment has been uninterrupted. Several 
of the workers have been with us for two years or longer and are making ex- 
cellent progress with minimum supervision. Members of the Historical So- 
ciety’s staff wish to express their appreciation to these persons for their alert- 
ness and willingness to perform tasks assigned them. Since these workers are 
distributed within the Society’s several departments, a discussion of work ac- 
complished is incorporated in the department reports. 

From nine to fourteen workers have been regularly employed sixteen days 
a month each under the WPA project. From October 6, 1936, to October 5, 
1937, the federal government’s contribution was $9,032.63 for salaries and 
twelve dollars for typewriter rentals, making a total of $9,044.63. The Society’s 
expenditure for the same period was approximately $240 for typewriter rentals 
and working materials. The Society, as a part of its contribution as sponsor, 
is also credited with some of the time given the project work by its staff 
members and for the office space provided the workers, but this allowance is 
not included here. During the past year the project was renewed once. Funds 
for the present project will be depleted within the next few weeks. Another 
renewal proposal has been submitted to continue the work. We have been in- 
formed that the Washington office will accept the proposal. 

Under the NYA project, which also has operated continuously throughout 
the year, from three to seven young persons have been employed six days a 
month each. The federal government has contributed approximately $1,300 
in salaries for the operation of this project. 

Many persons have felt the need for an annals of Kansas beginning where 
Wilder left off in 1885. To supply this chronology the Society in December, 
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1936, filed application with the WPA to sponsor a project to bring these 
annals to date. The Washington office rejected the proposal, however, on the 
ground that it conflicts with the work of the Kansas federal writers’ project. 
If the writers’ project plans to publish a chronology of Kansas events it pos- 
sibly will not be as extensive or thorough as Wilder’s Annals. 


SUBJECTS FOR RESEARCH 


The requests made of this Society range from telephone messages asking 
whether Kate Bender actually escaped or was secretly killed, what was the 
date when Hannibal crossed the Alps and how many elephants did he take 
with him, to extended visits of serious scholars consulting during their stay 
hundreds of books and documents. It would be futile to attempt to list all 
of even the serious questions asked of this Society. But it may be of interest 
to list the subjects on which rather extensive research has been done. There 
has been a noticeable increase in the number of these research subjects during 
the year, and from all departments of the Society. These subjects are grouped 
here under several rather broad headings: 

Agriculture: Economic survey on the mechanization of agriculture; grain 
market trends. Biography: Jerry Simpson; Charles Robinson; Sen. W. A. 
Harris; W. M. Mathewson; Jedediah Smith; Abraham Lincoln. Economics: 
sociological effects of drought on Haskell county; economic development of 
Gray county; income tax in Kansas; legislative compensation; history of child 
labor amendment in Kansas; legislative council evaluation. Education: Pratt 
county schools; history of education in Butler county; education in Rawlins 
county; Franklin county education. Foreign influences: Quaker settlement 
in Cherokee county; French place-names in Kansas; Catholic Osage mission 
in Kansas. Journalism: The Kansas City Kansan; histories of press associ- 
ations in Kansas; newspaper participation in the Kansas struggle. Literature 
and Music: Kansas poetry; anthology of Kansas literature; musical organ- 
izations in Kansas. General: Santa Fé trail; Anti-Horse Thief Association; 
Russell, Majors, and Waddell, freighters; Southwestern history; Negro exodus; 
chronology of current events; Union Pacific railroad; Aztec Indians; boundary 
lines of counties; church histories; Cherokee neutral lands; Kansas State 
Banking Association; data for the National Geographic Magazine article 
“Speaking of Kansas” which appeared in the August, 1937, issue. 


LIBRARY 


During the year the library received over a thousand more requests for in- 
formation than during any previous year. There are two events that doubt- 
less had something to do with this increase: the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the state, and Governor Landon’s nomination, which attracted attention that 
continued throughout the year. 

The Society’s federal work projects demand much assistance from the 
library, and outside workers on the federal writers’ project are a continuous 
source of inquiry. These requests frequently concern minute items of state, 
county and local history and the proper answers often consume much time. 
The loan files of historical material were mailed to 560 people. Most of this 
loan material went to grade schools for use in their Kansas history projects. 

The genealogical collection is being added to steadily. It is recognized as 
one of the best collections on family history in the country. More than a 
thousand fairly extensive researches were made in this library during the year. 
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Topics pertaining to early Western history, the Indians of North America 
and other general material in American history were made the subject of re- 
search by more than 800 persons this year. 

Much constructive use was made of WPA workers assigned to the library. 
Of particular value have been the projects covering filing cards in the Library 
of Congress depository catalogue, and the revision of the general catalogue. 
The loan collection, consisting largely of typed material on subjects of Kansas 
history, has been greatly enlarged with the aid of WPA typists. 

There has been an increasing demand for the Civil War records of Kansas. 
NYA workers have begun an index to the Civil War roster of Kansas which it 
is hoped will be completed next year. NYA workers have also helped to check 
the literature collection and a number of the Society’s early periodical files. 


PICTURE COLLECTION 


In 1933 the secretary was authorized to employ a full-time cataloguer out 
of membership fee funds to catalogue the Society’s collection of pictures. The 
18,000 daguerreotypes, photographs, prints and paintings brought together 
through the long life of the Society were organized only in a loose classifica- 
tion before this work was undertaken. It was always difficult and sometimes 
impossible to find pictures when wanted, and the subject groupings were wholly 
inadequate. It was discovered that only three or four collections of pictures 
in the country had been catalogued, and a study of these systems proved that 
they were not entirely adaptable to our use. The system finally worked out was 
based on the general classification system devised by the Library of Congress 
as adapted by the Minnesota Historical Society. It had to be changed in 
numerous respects to fit the needs of the Kansas collection and to permit ex- 
pansion in the future. Each picture had to be considered not by itself alone 
but for its usefulness as a possible illustration of several subjects. There are 


very extensive cross references in the catalogue. This has been a tedious task, 


partly because so much of the work was pioneering, but largely because of the 
number of pictures. The man first employed on the job resigned and it was 
completed last spring by Russell Hickman. In addition, a number of WPA 
workers typed and filed cards and helped sort pictures. The cost for salaries 
was $1,700. The secretary and the staff are pleased to announce the comple- 
tion of this work and to say that it is proving highly successful. 


PRIVATE MANUSCRIPTS 


Fifty manuscript volumes and 17,614 separate manuscripts have been added 
to the Society’s collections during the year. Unusual interest attaches to 
some of these gifts. 

From Emil Hurja, nationally known political figure, were received three 
letter press books of John Pierce St. John, governor of Kansas, 1879-1883. 
The books cover the years 1879-1882, and while the letters are generally per- 
sonal in character, there are many bearing on his public activities such as 
prohibition, the freedmen’s relief association, etc. 

The Kansas State Planning Board gave records of registered livestock 
brands, 1855-1937. These records, compiled under the direction of the board, 
and numbering 17,500, were taken from official records in ninety-three Kansas 
counties. Each item gives the name of the livestock owner, date of registra- 
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tion of brand, types of livestock on which it was used and a sketch of the 
brand. 

The Society is indebted to Mrs. Elam Bartholomew, of Hays, and the Rev. 
J. E. Bartholomew, Topeka, for one of its most unusual diaries. It was kept 
by the late Dr. Elam Bartholomew, over a period of sixty-three years—1871- 
1934. This record of Doctor Bartholomew’s life is also a record of the develop- 
ment of the western counties in which he made his home. Doctor Bartholomew 
was an authority on fungi and at the time of his death was curator of the 
mycological museum at the Fort Hays State College. 

Ellsworth Ingalls gave five valuable letters from the papers of his father, 
John James Ingalls. 

The city commission of Kansas City has placed with the Society “Journal 
A” of Wyandotte City, 1858-1866. 

Special mention must be made of the work of the Dickinson County 
Historical Society which has sent in valuable manuscript material including 
a copy of “Book 2” of the Dickinson county marriage register. 

The Wichita chapter, D. A. R., gave typed copies of the records of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Wichita. 

Indexing of the Society’s correspondence volumes by NYA workers has 
been continued under the supervision of this division. A typist on the WPA 
project is making copies of letters in the letter press books of Thomas Ewing, 
Jr., and the Leavenworth law firm of Sherman, Ewing & McCook, 1857-1861. 
The letter press books were lent by Thomas Ewing of New York. The letters 
are of particular interest because of the prominence of the writers and their 
activities during the years covered. 

The Society is indebted to the following for gifts during the year: Dr. 
Charles A. Arand; F. E. Armstrong; Mrs. Elam Bartholomew; the Rev. J. E. 
Bartholomew; Mrs. S. J. Brandenburg; Edith Clift; Mrs. Maud M. Cramer; 
Charles Curtis estate; D. A. R., Wichita chapter; Mrs. Effie H. Dickson; 
Dickinson County Historical Society; Orrie 8. Dille; Federal Writers’ project, 
Dodge City; Sister Mary Paul Fitzgerald; Hugh C. Gresham; O. G. Guttery; 
Mrs. Frank H. Hodder; Emil Hurja; Ellsworth Ingalls; Icie F. Johnson; Wm. 
A. Johnston estate; Mrs. Ruth Burge Kambach; Kansas State Planning Board; 
city commission, Kansas City; Cad W. Kirkpatrick; Thomas Amory Lee; 
Mrs. Melissa Lynch; Mrs. J. L. Miller; T. A. McNeal; Warren L. Matthews; 
Adelaide Morse; Paul Popenoe; Willard Raymond; A. W. Relihan; Mrs. 
A. B. Seelye; A. E. Sheldon; Edwin R. Squier; Mrs. F. W. Stout; Mrs. 
W. A. L. Thompson; Wichita City Library; Pliny A. Wiley; Scott William- 
son; Woman’s Kansas Day Club; Lyman C. Wooster. 


STATE ARCHIVES 


There were many accessions from various state departments during the year 
ending June 30, 1937. These documents, including official correspondence of 
Governors Harry Woodring and Alf M. Landon, came from the offices of the 
governor, the state auditor, the secretary of state and the state board of agri- 
culture, totaling 586 bound volumes and 123,983 manuscripts. George A. Root, 
curator of archives, who, it will be of interest to know, is now the oldest em- 
ployee in the state in point of service, is an authority on many phases of Kan- 
sas history, but particularly on old roads and trails and river crossings. He has 
prepared a map of the early trails of Kansas and his articles on ferries in The 
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Kansas Historical Quarterly have been of unusual inter “t. He is now pre- 
paring a map on which fifty or more of the outstanding —.storical sites in the 
state will be located. This map will be the basis of a map to be published by 
the state chamber of commerce. 

WPA workers are being employed to organize and catalogue three of the 
important collections of the archives department. The archives cataloguer and 
a WPA typist are listing and describing the “lost” towns of Kansas. These 
include abandoned townsites, post offices changed in name or moved or put 
on rural free delivery. It is surprising to learn that the names beginning with 
“A” now number 250 and those with “B” total 435. The origins of the town 
names of Kansas range in time from Old Testament days and in place from 
nearly every corner of the world. The Civil War named many of them and 
the World War changed some of them, as, for example, Germantown in Brown 
county, which became Mercier in honor of Cardinal Mercier of Belgium. 
Twenty-five Kansas town names began with Mount and seven had salt as a 
prefix. Information regarding these abandoned towns has been collected for 
years by the archives department and comes from hundreds of scattered 
sources. 

In the report last year it was stated that 2,800 names in the 1855 census of 
Kansas had been indexed with the help of WPA workers. During the past 
year this census was completed, the total being 6,000 cards. Twenty-four thou- 
sand names have been indexed in the 1860 census. These census indexes are 
of constant value. We receive many requests from individuals, and from in- 
surance agents who wish to check the ages of clients. Also they are important 
to genealogists; in some states the early census records have been indexed and 
published. Unfortunately a cut in the WPA personnel removed three em- 
ployees from our project and it was necessary to suspend this work. If the 
quota is increased this winter it will be resumed. 

A third undertaking in the archives department with WPA workers is the 
cataloguing of the state’s corporations. These cards are made from the secre- 
tary of state’s corporation copy books held by this Society. This classified 
index shows the beginning of all the industries and many other activities of 
the state. For example, there are hundreds of cards under each of these 
classifications: Oil, mining, banking, unions, irrigation, insurance, universities, 
livestock, and telephones. There are 4,700 cards showing the churches 
organized in the state, 1,200 town companies, and 1,300 railroad companies, 
most of the latter chartered during the boom days of railroading. Without 
this index it would be impossible to bring together all this information about 
these undertakings and activities. It makes possible a complete history of 
any line of chartered endeavor in Kansas. During the year 62,000 cards have 
been added to this catalogue, bringing the total to 117,000. Two thousand of 
these cards list charters that were authorized by the legislatures of 1855 to 
1863, before the secretary of state began issuing charters. To date, the index 
lists of Kansas are from 1855 to 1912. 


NEWSPAPER SECTION 

The employment of a new clerk on July 1 as authorized by the 1937 legis- 
lature is relieving somewhat the congestion in the newspaper division. The 
legislature also authorized the installation of steel shelving, valued at $900, to 
house part of the out-of-state newspapers which have been stacked on boxes 
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and benches for twenty years. The shelves will be purchased during the next 
fiscal year. 

Files of Kansas newspapers preserved by libraries and institutions located 
over the United States are listed in the 791-page volume, American News- 
papers, 1821-1936, a Union List of Files Available in the United States and 
Canada, published last spring. A list of the Society’s collections was revised 
by this department for inclusion in the publication. The History of Kansas 
Newspapers published by the Society in 1916 was the basis for the Kansas list 
revision. The History does not give the volume and number of the first issue 
of each newspaper in the various files, hence it was not possible to learn from it 
whether or not the first number preserved by the Society was the initial issue 
of the newspaper. The editors of the Union List desired the information and 
as many of these files as possible were checked before the List’s deadline so 
that much of this information was included in the volume. After publication 
of the List the remaining files of weekly newspapers were checked and the 
whole compilation was bound for future reference. A check of the early files 
of daily newspapers is also planned. 

The usual number of readers has made use of the Society’s newspaper col- 
lection which now totals over fifty-four thousand bound volumes. Of this 
number, 44,307 volumes are Kansas newspapers. The Society is now receiving 
regularly for filing in its Kansas collections 61 dailies, 13 semiwecklies, 499 
weeklies, 25 fortnightlies, 11 semimonthlies, two once every three weeks, 69 
monthlies, 7 bimonthlies, 20 quarterlies, 11 occasionals, two semiannuals and 
one annual, coming from all the 105 counties of the state. 

The year’s extra accessions are unusually valuable. Files of the Fort Scott 
Democrat containing 101 issues dated from July 14, 1859, to September 21, 
1861; four issues of the Fort Scott Western Volunteer dated in 1862, and 
twenty-four isuses of the Fort Scott Bulletin, from May to October 18, 1862, 
were donated by Mrs. Albert H. Campbell, of Fort Scott, through her son, R. B. 
Campbell. Previous to this time the Society had only five issues of Fort Scott 
newspapers for the period. Mrs. Charles A. Coe, of Lawrence, contributed 
twenty-two volumes of the Chase County Leader, of Cottonwood Falls, from 
March 4, 1871, to March 5, 1903, the first four years of the file being needed 
to complete our own. William Atlee Sears on a recent visit to Topeka learned 
that files of his paper, the Leon News, were missing for the period 1919 to 1923. 
He gathered up a large number of these issues and gave them to the Society for 
its files. 

Other accessions include: Files of Landon Marches On, published at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, during the 1936 Republican national convention, from Thomas 
Amory Lee and J. F. Jarrell; five French newspapers dated in March, 1919, 
and an issue of The Stars and Stripes, of June 13, 1919, from Robert Beine, 
of Topeka; six volumes of The Industrialist, of Manhattan, dated in the 1880's 
and 1890’s, from Dr. J. T. Willard, of Manhattan; miscellaneous issues of the 
Philatelic Gossip, of Holton, 1924 to 1927, from W. B. Skibbe, of Topeka; 
forty-six bound and nine unbound volumes of the Merchants Journal, of 
Topeka, dated from September 21, 1907, to February 2, 1935, from Paul Love- 
well; The Western Argus, Wyandotte, September 14, 1858, an “Extra,” and 
the Wyandotte Herald, April 5, 1886. 
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MUSEUM 


The attendance in the museum for the year was 32,606, an increase of 1,829 
over the preceding year. 

The number of accessions was 33. Among the relics acquired was a large 
Pawnee jar found in 1934 on Coon creek near Barnes, by T. C. Dodd, of Linn, 
who gave it to the Society. It was sand and gypsum tempered, with a capacity 
of about fourteen quarts, and Mr. Dodd worked approximately sixty hours to 
match the pieces and cement them together. A Pottawatomie otter medicine 
skin used by that tribe in medicine dances was obtained from John O’Bennick 
and his daughter, Mary Tohee, members of the tribe living near Mayetta. It 
had been in their family nearly 200 years. An old French flute used by the 
aide-de-camp of the Emperor Maximilian during his fateful expedition in 
Mexico was presented in the name of her mother by Miss Irma Doster. The 
flute had been presented to Justice Frank Doster in Mexico. A large log from 
the old John Brown fort near the scene of the Marais des Cygnes massacre was 
presented by Mrs. John A. Hall, of Pleasanton. A number of relics, as well as 
books and documents came from the Charles Curtis estate, and from the fam- 
ilies of Chief Justice William A. Johnston and Dr. Frank H. Hodder. There 
were also many souvenirs of the Landon campaign. 

Many of the collections in the museum were cleaned and rearranged. All 
the accession records were recopied and new file cards prepared. Approxi- 
mately 250 large display cards and numerous smaller ones were made with 
pen and brush. This work was done with the assistance of two WPA workers. 


ACCESSIONS 


Total accessions to the Society’s collections for the year ending June 30, 
1937, were as follows: 
Library: 
Books (volumes) 
Pamphlets 
Magazines (bound volumes) 
ves: 


Separate manuscripts 
Manuscript volumes 
Private manuscripts: 
Separate manuscripts 
Volumes 
Printed maps, atlases and charts 
Newspapers (bound volumes) 
Pictures 


These accessions bring the totals in the possession of the Society to the 
following figures: 


Books, pamphlets, bound newspapers and magazines.... 371,731 
Separate manuscripts (archives) 

Manuscript volumes (archives) 

Manuscript maps (archives) 

Printed maps, atlases and charts 

Pictures 
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THE QUARTERLY 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly is now in its sixth year, five volumes al- 
ready having been published. It has established itself among the leading state 
historical magazines of the country and is each year becoming more popular 
with the members of the Society. It is widely quoted by the newspapers of 
the state and is used in many schools. A new feature that has been favorably 
received is the department, “Bypaths of Kansas History.” These short, hu- 
man-interest articles and out-of-the-way items often illustrate more clearly 
than more pretentious studies the events of the state’s history. 


OLD SHAWNEE METHODIST MISSION 


Mention has been made of the appropriations for the upkeep of the mission 
property, consisting of twelve acres of ground and three large brick buildings 
now nearly 100 years old. It is hoped that the request for enough money to 
restore the north building will soon be allowed by the legislature. This build- 
ing in many ways is the most interesting of the three. Almost all the orig- 
inal floors, partitions, mantels, lath, and other woodwork are still in the building. 

The grounds and the buildings are being constantly repaired and improved. 
The outstanding undertaking of the past year was in the second floor of the 
east building. Some years ago when the property was in private hands this 
building was converted into a roadhouse and eight or ten small rooms were 
constructed on the second floor. Under supervision of the state architect these 
partitions were removed and all the space between the two stairways was 
converted into a large assembly room. The modern hardwood floors were 
removed and the original wide oak boards were repaired. The walls were 
plastered and painted and new lighting equipment installed. Under the direc- 
tion of Miss Marjorie Cupp the room was attractively decorated and furnished. 
The many societies and individuals interested in the mission and desirous of 
meeting there have been delighted with this work. 

FIRST CAPITOL OF KANSAS 

The first capitol building, on Highway 40 in the Fort Riley reservation, con- 
tinues to attract many visitors. During the year ending September 30, 1937, 
there were 13,718 visitors, about forty percent being from other states. 

This report would be incomplete without mention of the members of the 
staff of the Society. They are uniformly efficient and courteous. The secre- 
tary is pleased to acknowledge his indebtedness to them for the accomplish- 
ments noted herein. Respectfully submitted, 

Kmxe Mecueo, Secretary. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the report of the secretary its 
approval was moved by Fred B. Bonebrake, seconded by W. C. 
Simons, and the motion carried. 

Mr. Lee then called for the reading of the report of the treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary Embree, which follows: 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
STATEMENT OF MEMBERSHIP FEE FUND 


From October 20, 1936, to October 19, 1937 


Treasury bonds on hand 

Balance, October 20, 1936 

Refund of money advanced for postage 
Annual membership dues 

Life membership fees 

Interest on treasury bonds 


Total receipts 
Expenditures: 
Chairs for 1936 annual meeting 
Subscriptions 
Traveling expenses 
Extra clerk hire 
Christmas checks to janitors 


Money advanced for supplies 
aed Sr First Capitol building 


uling 
Premium on bonds of secretary and treasurer for 1936 and 1937.. 
Flowers 
Rent of safe deposit box 
Museum object 


st Bi oe a1 Boo argo an BA 
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Total expenditures 
Balance, October 19, 1937 
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JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST FUND 
Principal, treasury bonds 


Balance, interest, October 20, 1936 
Interest from October 20, 1936, to October 19, 1937 


38/8 
Ssiis 


Total amount received 


Expenditures: 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, New Hampshire books 
History of Jaffrey, N. H 
Anthony Taylor Family History, N. H 


* 
& 
8 


Total expenditures 
Balance, October 19, 1937 
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JOHN BOOTH BEQUEST FUND 
Principal, treasury bonds $500.00 


Balance, interest, October 20, 1936 $40.68 
Interest from October 20, 1936, to October 19, 1937 13.87 


. $54.55 
No expenditure. 
THGMAS H. BOWLUS FUND 


Principal, treasury bonds (interest included in membership fee fund), $1,000.00 
Respectfully submitted, Mary Empres, Treasurer. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the report of the treasurer its 
approval was moved by Robert Stone, seconded by I. V. Morgan, 
and the motion carried. 
The report of the executive committee upon the treasurer’s re- 
port was read by Mr. Lee, as follows: 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE’S REPORT 
Ocroser 19, 1937. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the 
accounts of the treasurer, states that the accounts of the treasurer have been 
audited by the state accountant and they are hereby approved. 

Tuomas Amory Lee, Member of the Executive Committee. 


Mr. Lee stated that the report of the executive committee stood 
approved if there were no objections. 

The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was read by Mrs. A. M. Harvey in the absence of the chairman, Dr. 
James C. Malin: 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE'S REPORT 
Ocroser 19, 1937. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations begs leave to submit the following report 
for officers of the Kansas State Historical Society: 
William Allen White, Emporia, president; J. M. Challiss, Atchison, first 
vice-president; Robert C. Rankin, Lawrence, second vice-president. 
Respectfully submitted, 
James C. Martin, Chairman, 
Mrs. A. M. Harvey, 
Mrs. Henry F. Mason, 
Tuos. F. Doran, 
Tuos. A. McNEAL. 


The report of the nominating committee was accepted and re- 
ferred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 

There being no further business to come before the board of direc- 
tors, the meeting adjourned. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at 2 p.m. The members were called to order by Thomas A. 
MeNeal, who asked C. M. Correll, in the absence of President 
Austin, to read the president’s address: 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Ladies and Gentlemen—Members of the Kansas State Historical Society, 
Friends and Guests: 

It is the custom and the law of this Society that at each annual meeting 
the president shall present an address on such subject as he may select. This 
may be considered a substitute for such annual address for I find myself in 
New York City, far distant from the annual meeting. 

The president of this Society has not many other duties than the prepara- 
tion of this address, except to preside at the annual meeting and at the an- 
nual meeting of the board of directors immediately preceding, at which the 
succeeding officers are elected, and to appoint two members of the executive 
committee. When this annual meeting adjourns, the bylaws provide that the 
secretary and the executive committee shall have the power to carry on and 
perform the business of the Society. 

Though a year of ordinary length has elapsed since my election as president 
of the Society, I have not found time to prepare a satisfactory address due 
the honor conferred upon me. Sickness and death and attendance at the 
bedside of still a third friend have consumed much of that year and distracted 
my attention and mind from the necessary subjects of such an address. 

I have nevertheless read many books published this year which I thought 
would give me somewhat of a background appropriate for a paper to read 
before the Kansas Historical Society. Four of them are: Sod and Stubble, 
by John Ise; The Sod-House Frontier, by Everett Dick; Coronado and 
Quivira, by Paul Jones; Man, the Unknown, by Alexis Carrel. 

Also I have gone through some little of the Virginia Historical Indez. 
Which leads me to the idea of asking every member of this Society to furnish 
our collections with their family history as far back as possible as preserving 
one of the best materials for Kansas history. It has been an old custom to 
record the births, marriages and deaths in family Bibles and transcripts of such 
records have always been found to be very valuable historical material. In 
the absence of such record, the memories of members and their family and 
friends, written out and deposited in the collections of the Historical Society, 
would be very acceptable and add greatly to the preservation of the materials 
which make the history of this state. 

But the last book which has fallen into my hands, is Forty Years on Main 
Street, which tells me that I could not do better than to limit my substitute 
for an address here to a few quotations manifesting the brilliant “intelligent 
discontent” which characterizes the next president of this Society, William 
Allen White. Since the publication of his famous editorial “What’s the Matter 
With Kansas,” he has been known as one of the freshest, most vigorous, most 
intelligently human writers of our political commentators. 

William Allen White came to Emporia and bought the Emporia Gazette, 
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June 1, 1895, over forty years ago. On June 3, 1895, appeared his “Entirely 
Personal” salutatory editorial to his gentle readers announcing that the editor 
would do his best to represent the average thought of the best people of 
Emporia and Lyon county, with no axes to grind, that he would not be run- 
ning his paper for political pull, that he would try to make and leave an 
honest name behind him, and as a forerunner of his later well-earned title as 
a phrase maker, he closed with this characteristic sentence, “The path of glory 
is barred hog-tight for the man who does not labor while he waits.” 

Ten years before he had quit the College of Emporia because he thought it 
was not right to let his mother keep boarders to enable him to go to college; 
so he became a printer’s devil in the offices of the El Dorado Democrat. In 
the introduction to Forty Years on Main Street, R. H. Fitzgibbon says: 

“Mr. White has made no tin god of editorial consistency. This collection 
—any collection—of his editorials will reveal that fact in the first few pages. 
‘You can’t pin the man White down,’ is, he says, the verdict of many Gazette 
readers on his apparent mercuric instability. This refusal to assume that a 
position once taken must be religiously maintained has, however, permitted 
a sincerity that is a far more wholesome and solid characteristic of his writing. 
He writes what he thinks. This may mean that the Gazette’s editorial position 
will change almost overnight.” 

It was only about a year after he bought the Emporia Gazette that he wrote 
his famous editorial “What’s the Matter with Kansas.” The day it was written 
his time was limited. He and Mrs. White were to take an afternoon train for 
Colorado where they expected to spend their vacation. It was in the midst 
of the feverish McKinley-Bryan campaign. Some Populist stopped him on the 
street and argued with a sympathetic crowd of other Populists until White’s 
temper became heated and he was in a state of angry excitement when he ar- 
rived at his office. The composing room was crying for “copy” to fill a hole in 
the editorial page. Mr. White rapidly wrote the editorial and left it with 
others. It represented the heat of the moment and he did not think of it as 
having any significant importance, but it attracted attention in Chicago and 
New York papers, and Mark Hanna, chairman of the Republican national 
committee, distributed copies to a large number of Republican newspapers, 
and in pamphlet form it was circulated for even more extensive political use. 
And when Mr. White returned from his vacation he found fame knocking at 
his door. I would like to insert that famous article, but it is too long. 

The situation in 1922 involved specifically the Kansas industrial court, the 
establishment of which Mr. White and his paper the Emporia Gazette, had 
earlier favored. But its decision outlawing the displaying of placards express- 
ing sympathy with striking railroad workers on the Atchison-Topeka and 
Santa Fé railroad, Mr. White felt, was a moral wrong. He became the spokes- 
man for the protesting group and he himself violated the order by displaying 
a placard in his office window, and an editorial appeared in the Gazette of 
July 19, 1922, in which he says: “One of these cards went up in the Gazette 
window today” saying “we are for the striking railroad men one hundred per- 
cent. We are for a living wage and fair working conditions.” The quotation 
continued: “Instead of one hundred percent, we have started it at forty-nine 
percent. If the strike lasts until tomorrow we shall change the percent to 
fifty, and move it up a little every day.” 
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His close personal and political friend, Gov. Henry J. Allen, following his 
own lights, ordered Mr. White’s arrest and trial as a test case. A few days 
later, in the réle of an “American Milton,” he addressed to Governor Allen 
another famous editorial entitled “To an Anxious Friend.” 

The next year came the announcement that this editorial had won the 
Pulitzer prize as the best editorial of 1922. “Mr. White’s arrest was at best 
only a Pyrrhic victory for the state administration since in spite of his re- 
peated requests he was never brought to trial. The most significant result of 
the affair was to rally support more strongly to the strikers’ cause.” 

William Allen White has always been a staunch friend of Emporia, and I 
haven’t any doubt he will be an equally staunch friend of this Society as 


president. Epwin A. AusTIN. 


At the conclusion of the reading of Mr. Austin’s address, Mr. 
MeNeal asked the secretary to introduce three visitors. Mr. 
Mechem said that this annual meeting, featuring pictures of Kansas 
and the West, was in a way a celebration of the completion of the 
card catalogue of the 18,000 photographs, prints and paintings in 
the Society’s collection. 

He then introduced Mr. L. Palenske of Alma who for many years 
has taken notable photographs throughout the West. He com- 
mented on Mr. Palenske’s recent work in illustrating with modern 
photographs the new edition of Alonzo Delano’s famous book, 
Across the Plains and Among the Diggings. 

Mr. Adolph Roenigk of Lincoln was introduced and it was ex- 
plained that the illustrations for his book, Pioneer History of Kan- 
sas, were reproductions of oil paintings which were made by the 
artists under his personal direction. Mr. Roenigk participated in 
many incidents described in his book. 

Miss Margaret Whittemore of Topeka was introduced with the 
statement that her wood blocks of historic buildings and scenes in 
Kansas were outstanding among the historical illustrations of the 
state. 

The photographs, illustrations and prints of these three were a 
part of the collection of the Society’s pictures on display in the 
lobby, Mr. Mechem informed the meeting. He then explained that 
he had intended to display and comment on a number of the most 
interesting pictures at this time before it was learned that Dr. 
Robert Taft, the principal speaker of the afternoon, would be avail- 
able. Instead, he selected only ten or twelve to display and then 
introduced Doctor Taft who made a most interesting address on 
“Artists of the Frontier.” This talk was illustrated with lantern 
slides in colors showing examples of the paintings of the earliest 
artists of the West. 
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At the conclusion of this address the report of the committee on 
nominations for directors was read by Dr. James C. Malin, chair- 
man: 


Ocroser 18, 1937. 


‘To the Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations begs leave to submit the following report 
and recommendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years 


ending October, 1940: 


Austin, E. A., Topeka. 
Berryman, J. W., Ashland. 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., 
Council Grove. 
Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 
Davis, John W., Hugoton. 
Davis, W. W., Lawrence. 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 
Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. 
Frizell, E. E., Larned. 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 


Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 


Haskin, 8S. B., Olathe. 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. 
Kelley, E. E., Garden City. 


Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 
Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 
McCarter, Mrs. Margaret Hill, Topeka. 
Morgan, Isaac B., Kansas City. 
Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 
Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 
Rupp, Mrs. W. E., Hillsboro. 
Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 
Scott, Charles F., Iola. 
Shirer, H. L., Topeka. 
Uhl, L. C., Jr., Smith Center. 
Van de Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Wark, George H., Caney. 
Wheeler, Mrs. B. R., Topeka. 
Woolard, Sam F., Wichita. 
Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 
Respectfully submitted, 
James C. Main, Chairman, 
Mrs. A. M. Harvey, 
Mrs. Henry F. Mason, 
Tuos. F. Doran, 
Tuos. A. McNezat. 


On motion of Thomas Amory Lee, seconded by Robert C. Rankin, 
these directors were unanimously elected for the term ending Octo- 


ber, 1940. 


The reports of representatives of other societies were called for. 

Mrs. Lena Miller Owen, president of the Douglas County His- 
torical Society, read the annual report of that organization. 

Mrs. Carl Harder of the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical So- 
ciety made a report for that society. 

Mr. B. M. Ottaway made a verbal report for the Franklin 


County Historical Society. 


Mr. Charles H. Browne of Horton made a brief statement con- 








cerning the splendid manner in which historic sites are marked in 
Montana, and recommended that when work is begun on the pro- 
posed marking of historic sites in Kansas by the Historical Society, 
the Kansas Chamber of Commerce and the State Highway Commis- 
sion, it would be well to consider Montana’s system as a model. 
There being no further business the annual meeting of the Society 
adjourned. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was then called to 
order by Mr. McNeal. He asked for a re-reading of the report of 
the nominating committee for officers of the Society. The follow- 
ing were unanimously elected: 

William Allen White, Emporia, president; J. M. Challiss, Atchi- 
son, first vice-president; Robert C. Rankin, Lawrence, second 
vice-president. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 

Kirke Mecuem, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY AS OF 
OCTOBER, 1937 


Dmecrors ror YEAR Enpina Ocroser, 1938 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. Moore, Russell, Wichita. 

Capper, Arthur, Topeka. Morehouse, Geo. P., Topeka. 
Carson, F. L., Wichita. Price, Ralph R., Manhattan. 
Challiss, J. M., Atchison. Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 

Dawson, John §., Hill City. Russell, W. J., Topeka. 

Doerr, Mrs. Laura P. V., Larned. Smith, Wm. E., Wamego. 

Doran, Thomas F., Topeka. Solander, Mrs. T. T., Osawatomie. 
Ellenbecker, John G., M ille. Somers, John G., Newton. 
Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. Stevens, Caroline F., Lawrence. 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. Stewart, Don, Independence. 
Huggins, Wm. L., Emporia. Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 

Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. White, William Allen, Emporia. 
McLean, Milton R., Topeka. Wilson, John H., Salina. 

McNeal, T. A., Topeka. 


Drieecrors For YeaR Enpina Ocroser, 1939 


Beeks, Charles E., Baldwin. Mechem, Eirke, Topeka. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. Morrison, T. F., Chanute. 
Bonebrake, Fred B., Topeka. Norris, Mrs. George, Arkansas City. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. O’Neil, Ralph T., Topeka. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. Ryan, Ernest A., Topeka. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Kagey, Charles L., Wichita. Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 
Kinkel, John M., Topeka. Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Lee, Thomas Amory, Topeka. Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. Walker, B. P., Topeka. 
McFarland, Horace E., Junction City. Woodward, Chester, Topeka. 
Malone, James, Topeka. 
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Dreecrors For YEAR ENpinG Ocroser, 1940 


Austin, E. A., Topeka. 
Berryman, J. W., Ashland. 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Council 
Grove. 
Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 
Davis, John W., Hugoton. 
Davis, W. W., Lawrence. 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 
Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. 
Frizell, E. E., Larned. 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 


Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 


Haskin, S. B., Olathe. 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. 
Kelley, E. E., Garden City. 


Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 

Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 
McCarter, Mrs. Margaret Hill, Topeka. 
Morgan, Isaac B., Kansas City. 
Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 
Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 

Rupp, Mrs. W. E., Hillsboro. 
Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 
Scott, Charles F., Iola. 

Shirer, H. L., Topeka. 

Uhl, L. C., Jr., Smith Center. 
Van de Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Wark, George H., Caney. 

Wheeler, Mrs. B. R., Topeka. 
Woolard, Sam F., Wichita. 
Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 
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News From THE PLaIns IN 1859 


From the Rocky Mountain News, Auraria and Denver, December 
1, 1859. 


We are indebted to Dr. J. W. Lee for some items of interest respecting 
the late trip of the freight train of A. P. Vasquez & Co., from the Missouri 
river to this place. 

The train left camp near Westport, Mo., on Sunday the second of October, 
and was fifty days in making the trip, by way of the Arkansas river route and 
Pike’s Peak. Buffalo were very plentiful from Little Corn [Coon?] creek to 
the Santa Fé crossing of the Arkansas river. They passed the graves of some 
fourteen persons who had been recently killed by the Kiowa Indians, among 
the number was one woman. A. S. Jenny, of Kansas City, Mo.—a passen- 
ger by the train—unfortunately killed himself by the accidental discharge of 
his gun in taking his coat out of a wagon, at a point about eighty miles 
below Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas. He was decently interred, and his ef- 
fects brought through to Auraria, where they were taken charge [of] by A. P. 
Vasquez and sold at auction—any one properly authorized to receive the 
proceeds of said sale, can do so upon application to Mr. V. 

Dr. Lee and his party saw but few Indians on the route, and had no trouble 
with them except by their intolerable begging. They saw no Kiowas, and 
but one Comanche, who they one night surprised in their herd and took him 
prisoner, and kept him as a hostage for some days. 


Wor HuntInG 
From The Neosho Valley Register, Burlington, March 20, 1860. 


Messrs. Hunt, Peck and Corning, residents of this county, living on Big 
creek, returned home on Monday, 12th inst., from a hunting expedition out 
on the plains, having been gone two months. They brought with them 
three hundred and forty wolf pelts, forty dried turkeys, several hundred pounds 
of “jerked” buffalo meat, and a large number of buffalo tongues. They trav- 
eled a distance of about two hundred miles, in a southwesterly direction from 
Burlington, before they came to the buffalo region, and when there the buf- 
falos were never out of the hunters’ sight. 

Their mode of hunting wolves was as follows: They would first kill a 
buffalo, cut a certain quantity of its meat into small pieces, on each of which 
they would sprinkle strychnine, and then scatter the poisoned bait around 
the buffalo, within a circuit embracing several rods. A respectable distance 
from these baits the hunters would pitch their camping tent. In the night 
the wolves would be attracted to the baits by the scent of the buffalo, and 
the baits being of the size of a good mouthful for them, they would at once 
proceed to devote their carnivorous attention to them, and ere they could 
get to the buffalo, the most of their appetite would be forever appeased. 
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In the morning they would be found lying dead around the buffalo, by the 
dozen and score. 

These gentlemen have made quite a profitable trip. Wolf pelts are worth 
from one dollar to two dollars apiece, and “jerked” buffalo meat sells at eight 
cents a pound. Considering the amount of money their pelts and meat will 
bring them, together with the fun and pleasure which they experienced on their 
expedition, and it must be admitted that they passed the last two winter 
months to good advantage. 

It is their intention to go on another wolf hunt next fall. 


—__~——_ 


Fort LARNED IN 1863 


The killing of a Cheyenne Indian and a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion at Fort Larned in 1863 are the principal items reported in this 
letter by Capt. A. W. Burton of Bourbon county, to his brother, 
Isaac Burton. The letter was given to the Kansas State Historical 
Society by Nellie Burton Carr, of Mound City, a daughter of Cap- 
tain Burton. Mrs. Carr writes (October, 1937) that Isaac Marrs, 
who figures in the letter, is a resident of Mound City and the sole 
surviving Civil War veteran in Linn county. 


Fort Larnep, Kansas, 11th July, 1863. 
Dear Isaac: 

Your letter of the 21st June came to hand last mail and I will now try to 
answer it. You wrote me that Pa and Hettie had written to me before you 
but I have not recd. their letter, but hope to next mail. We are having a 
heavy time of it here at present with the Indians though no fight as yet, but 
I think that it will come before long. We have a great deal more excitement 
just now caused by the killing of a Cheyenne the other night. A little fellow 
in our company named Isaac Marrs from Bourbon county was on a beat close 
to my tent, and I was unwell and was lying awake. About midnight I heard 
a horseman coming just outside of the breastwork, and I heard Marrs chal- 
lenge, “who comes there, who comes there, halt, halt, halt.” Still the horse- 
man did not stop and the sentinel fired and I heard something fall. He then 
called for the “Corporal of the guard” and Lieut. Pellett who was officer of the 
day ran out and asked him what the matter was and he replied that he had 
killed “some feller” out there. Pellett told him to load his gun and he replied 
“it is loaded sir.” On examination we found him to be a Cheyenne Indian, 
and he was shot right through head and of course was instantly killed. Marrs 
is nothing but a little boy not as large as Benton Elliot, but he is all soldier. 
Colonel Leavenworth sent for all the chiefs and explained the whole matter 
to them, but the Indians are very much excited and the Cheyennes want the 
sentinel given up to them but of course we will take good care of the brave 
little fellow. Since writing the foregoing page I have been out to a council of 
a delegation of Cheyennes and officers of the garrison and they agree to settle 
the difficulty if Marrs is given up to them. I do wish that we had a few more 
troops here so that we need not listen to the monsters, and as it is if I was 
in command I would let them know that I asked no favors of them. But 
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let it come to what it may, one hair of Marrs head shall not be touched until 
they have killed every man in this little garrison. You have no idea of the 
vast number of Indians there are around this fort. There are no doubt twenty 
or thirty thousand of them within a few miles of here, and I have seen as 
many as two thousand of them here at once. We will probably be relieved 
of duty here before long, and will go south. I shall have an opportunity to 
come home, and you may be sure that I shall improve it to the full extent. 
I understand that there is a company of infantry on the way now to relieve 
us but we can’t get off as long as this Indian difficulty continues. I also hear 
that the 3rd Wis. Cav. is ordered here and if that is so we will leave immedi- 
ately after its arrival. I reed. a letter from Caroline and Newton a few days 
ago. They are well. Newt has bought 80 acres of school land and paid $2,500 
for it. Don’t you think that is paying for the whistle? I have not heard 
from III. since I wrote you. Lieut. Berthoud of the 2nd Col. has just returned 
from “America” and gives glowing accounts of the crops in Kansas. By what 
I hear Kansas will redeem herself this year. Caroline writes that the crops in 
Ohio are not very good, except the fruit. Have you any peaches this year? 
I expect to be at home in peach and watermelon time, but then I may be 
disappointed. I did think that I would try and get my money home some 
way, but I am afraid it would be lost, and as there is a prospect of my 
coming in I will wait and bring it with me. If Hettie is strapped tell her 
to collect that note on Dunlap and spend the money for any thing that she 
may need. You wrote me that the crops in your parts were good. Did you 
get your wheat up in good order? Does my tenant work his crop and does 
the crop look well? I think that the wheat ground in my place will need 
ploughing early if possible as the fall will probably be very dry and the 
weeds must be very bad. You spoke as though it was possible that you would 
put the wheat in, and if you do conclude to I wish you would have a first rate 
harrow made for me and I will pay for it, as I think that a good harrow 
is every thing almost in putting in wheat well and easily. About the first 
thing that I get when I get out of the service will be a Buckeye reaper & 
mower as I think the wheat crop is a sure thing in Kansas, and wheat straw 
will do to winter stock on if you can’t get anything else. The news from 
the seat of war I think is not very favorable but we can’t tell any thing 
about what turn things may take, but I do hope that Lee’s “raid” into 
Pennsylvania will work for good to the government rather than evil. 
The 4th passed off quietly here, without any accident. We raised the gar- 
rison flag at noon on a new flag staff, (the first that was ever raised at this 
post, and for which we had to send thirty-five miles, as this is not what 
would be called a timbered country) and fired a national salute from the bat- 
tery. We also in our enthusiasm gave a few cheers for the old “Gridiron” 
and Col. Leavenworth made a few patriotic remarks of the Star Spangled 
banner order to the battalion. I then in my official capacity, as post adju- 
tant “dismissed the parade” (that, and to wear good clothes was all that I 
had to do). The boys then amused themselves by running three or four 
hundred horse races and drinking a “few pints” of that seductive fluid de- 
nominated rot, interspersed with an occasional foot race which was highly 
gratifying to them, and they declared that they had as good a time as they 
could have had, had they been in “America.” 
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Well Ike I have written too much already and must stop. Excuse all 
nonsense if you have to excuse the whole thing. Write as often as you can 
afford to reply to my miserable epistle, and believe me to be 

Your affectionate Bro A. W. Burton. 





Arsor Day In ToPeKA IN 1875 


Tree planting was the hobby of J. Sterling Morton, pioneer Ne- 
braskan. To encourage the same practice on the part of others he 
urged that one day each year, to be known as Arbor Day, should 
be especially dedicated to that purpose. Starting in 1872 on a day 
officially set aside by Nebraska the idea spread, and in 1875 it seems 
to have struck Topeka and the statehouse square leaving a young 
forest. The ceremonies which were held on April 23, 1875, were 
described in The Commonwealth, of April 24. 


The tract of upland prairie in which the capitol building of Kansas stands, 
has been from the start a very aggravating and expensive rectangle to the 
state and to this city. 

It was originally surrounded by a stone wall of the ordinary farm pattern, 
but this proved a frail protection, and unsightly gaps became visible in it, 
so that the wall, never ornamental, soon ceased to be even useful. Under 
Mr. Asa Hairgrove’s administration when state auditor, an appropriation of 
$1,000 was made for the benefit of the grounds, and a large number of locust 
trees were set out, but the whole locust outfit went into involuntary bank- 
ruptcy, and a portion of subsequent appropriations was used in grubbing up 
the stumps of Hairgrove’s enterprise. Small appropriations were made from 
time to time, aggregating, it is said, $5,000, and went like soap suds when 
poured into a rat hole, and still the statehouse grounds were not happy. In 
1872, W. H. Fitzpatrick, senator from this county, worked like a horse and 
secured an appropriation of $5,000 for the grounds. Then it was believed 
that the grounds were to be improved to a dead certainty. A Chicago land- 
scapist drew an elegant looking plan, the old wall was taken away and the pres- 
ent board fence substituted, and there was shoveling and scraping and plowing 
done till you couldn’t rest, and trees were set out on the outside of the square, 
paths were laid out and paved with coal cinders, and evergreens were scattered 
about the grounds on the interior. But after all this the improvement came 
to naught. The evergreens died; so did a good many of the elms outside. 
Weeds grew in the paths, and the town cows again returned to their old 
pasture, and the square seemed as neglected and desolate as it did when Hair- 
grove first struck it. 

The failure of this last appropriation to make the square “a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever,” “salivated” the legislature. That body provided for 
the erection of a new portico in place of the old wooden “cattle shoot,” but 
members sneered bitterly and said something about “frod” when the subject 
of the grounds was mentioned. 

But there is a tide in the affairs of capitol grounds which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to tree-planting. A few weeks ago some newspaper “chaffing” brought 
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out Secretary of State Cavanaugh, who expressed his willingness to do all in 
his power to effect the improvement of the grounds, and then Mayor Anderson, 
with how much deliberation we are unable to state, “evolved from his inner 
consciousness” an idea of an “Arbor Day,” for the benefit of the state’s wilder- 
ness, a proclamation was issued and the labors of yesterday were the result. 

On Wednesday and Thursday last Cavanaugh had stakes driven twenty feet 
apart along the walks, and at other points indicated for trees in the plan of the 
grounds made by the landscapist, as hereinbefore mentioned, to indicate where 
the trees should be set out. 

Early yesterday morning, nursery men had their trees “heeled in” at different 
parts of the grounds, and long before 2 p. m., the hour set for the tree planting 
to begin, many trees were in position. 

The “trouble” began at between 2 and 3. The Commonwealth outfit, about 
twenty strong, headed by the colored band, with Prouty forming the principal 
portion of the leading “file,” marched from the office to the ground, each man 
carrying an elm or two on his shoulder. On the arrival of the procession the 
trees, twenty-seven in number, were set out in “Newspaper Row,” along the 
east fence, beginning about fifty feet north of the walk leading to the portico. 

At this time, and during the remainder of the afternoon, the grounds pre- 
sented a lively, and, indeed, brilliant appearance. Groups of men, women and 
children were scattered over the grounds, the steps of the capitol were crowded 
with lookers-on, and some of the more adventurous climbed to the roof of the 
capitol. Trees rose more rapidly than they have since “Birnam Wood” called 
on Mr. Macbeth. The fire boys were out with their machine to furnish water, 
and two brass bands furnished wind, worked up into lively melodies. Stylish 
carriages filled with ladies moved slowly about, and altogether we do not be- 
lieve another scene of so much life and gayety has been witnessed since the 
first grasshopper of 1874 crossed the state line. 

It would have been a good idea to have provided a record book for the 
preservation of the names of the tree planters. We can only mention a few of 
them. 

All the departments of the state government set out trees. Governor Os- 
born planted an elm, near the walk leading to the main entrance. Judge King- 
man set a group of fine trees. The secretary of state’s office set out nine trees, 
one for Mr. Cavanaugh and one for each of his assistants, while the tree in the 
centre is intended to keep green the memory of Capt. William H. Smallwood. 

The fire department set out eighteen trees. 

Mr. John C. Searle, father of our city clerk, Mr. R. H. C. Searle, a gentle- 
man over eighty years of age, set out a tree with his own hands, and one tree 
bore the name of Mrs. Giles, who is eighty-five years old. 

Colonel Huntoon set out seven trees, one for each member of his family, ar- 
ranged in the form of the letter H. 

The Topeka Times people and other First Warders, concentrated their 
efforts in the transplantation of a very large and handsome mulberry. 

Poppendick, Gus. Hauschild, Zimmerman, Pape, Oswald, Miller and other 
Germans, selected a spot on the path leading to the northwest gate, calling it, 
as Pape informed our reporter, the “Dutch quarter.” These trees were set out 
with a great deal of care, Mrs. Zimmerman working faithfully with others in the 
cause. 
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Various foreign “potentates and powers” were represented in the trees set 
out. Judge C. G. Foster, of the United States district court, set out two trees. 
Byron Sherry planted one for Leavenworth county, Mr. Bradford wielded the 
spade for Osage county, Job Throckmorton and P. B. Maxson for Lyon, C. H. 
Titus for Morris, Mr. March for Cherokee, Lew J. Best for Mitchell, Mr. 
Morrison for Smith, E. C. Manning for Cowley, and Messrs. Riley and Hutch- 
ings planted for Neosho county. 

Charley La Tourette states that himself and “mob” set out fifteen trees. 

The Topeka Blade set out several trees. 

The absent were remembered. A fine ash was set out for Capt. James W. 
Steele, United States consul at Matanzas. 

Mr. P. J. Tormey, of Boston, set out two trees and appointed W. P. Douthitt 
his attorney to see that they were kept growing. 

Among the varieties of trees set out were elm, maple, hickory (two varieties), 
cherry, Siberian crab apple, silver birch, red bud, mulberry, honey locust, 
mountain ash, cedar, box-elder, coffee bean, willow, Osage orange, cottonwood 
and honey locust. 

The whole number of trees planted is not yet known. Late in the afternoon 
but before the work was completed, six hundred and thirty-five trees had been 
put in the ground; at least seven hundred were planted. 

A great many interesting facts could be given, but we forbear, and close 
with the wish expressed on a card attached to a printer’s tree in “Newspaper 
Row.” 


O gryllus, spare this tree, 
Bite not a single bough, 

In youth I plant it here— 
May God protect it now! 





Tue Deatu or “Witp Biti” Hickox 
From the Hays City Sentinel, August 16, 1876. 


“Fort Laramie, August 10—James B. Hickok, otherwise known as Wild Bill, 
a scout of considerable renown in the West, was shot and instantly killed, at 
Deadwood, on the 2d of August. The murderer’s name is Bill Sutherland. 
Hickok was playing cards in a saloon when Sutherland came up behind and 
fired, the ball entering just behind the right ear, and passing clear through the 
head, perforating the brain. The assassin attempted to escape, but was finally 
captured. He says in justification of his deed, that Wild Bill killed his brother, 
at Fort Hays, Kansas, some years ago. Others, who claim to know the an- 
tecedents of both parties, say the story is false, and that the real cause of the 
murder is found in the fact that Hickok outgambled Sutherland during the 
previous week. When I left Deadwood the trial was in progress at the theater, 
with a strong probability of the acquittal of Sutherland. Bill’s friends, how- 
ever, say that the assassin shall not leave town alive. The murdered man was 
taken charge of, and his funeral expenses paid by Charley Utter, known here 
as Colorado Charley. There is much excitement in Deadwood and Custer over 
the affair, as Bill was generally liked and his superb personal courage admired.” 

So Wild Bill is dead at last. It is a wonder he has lasted as long as he has. 
Bill has killed many a man; and each death made him enemies, who but lacked 
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the opportunity to kill him. Many a man has bit the dust when “hunting 
Bill,” and many a man who has avowedly attempted to kill him, now lies with 
his toes upward. The tribute to his bravery is not exaggerated. James B. 
Hickok was a cool, collected man; not a rough nor a desperado, but a brave 
man. His courage was never questioned. If the occasion required it, he would 
face a mob of roughs, and, with that cool, self-possessed air so characteristic of 
him. 

During his residence in Hays, Hickok was one of the best citizens of the 
town. He never commenced a muss; but he was always in at the close, and, 
as a general thing there was a procession up to “Boot Hill” on the same day. 
Bill always used to attend his funerals, and took a great pride in conducting 
them properly. Like Buck Fanshaw, Wild Bill was a great disciple of peace, 
and he frequently killed a man or two to preserve it. He was sheriff of this 
county [city marshal at Hays] for a long time; and his shrievalty was one of 
peace, as compared to that of his predecessors. Physically, he was a perfect 
man, tall and commanding; and the surprising celerity with which he could 
draw one of his “Colts” was a great peace promoter. Every old timer is chuck 
full of reminiscences of Bill, and at some future time we will reproduce some 
of them. 

All concede that he was a kindhearted, gentle-mannered gentleman, and only 
when aroused was he dangerous. Many of his old friends now reside in Hays, 
and all express great sorrow at his untimely end. The story that Bill killed a 
brother of his murderer is disputed by people here who know the circumstances. 
John Hobbs says that Sutherland never had a brother in Hays. Sutherland 
himself is well known in Hays; and no such affair occurred. The man whom 
the above article has reference to was named Sam Strawhorn [or Strawhan], 
and not Sutherland. He was killed by Bill in the spring of ’70, down in Oder- 
feld’s saloon, on Fort street. Strawhorn and Bill had some trouble over a 
game of cards the previous evening, and Strawhorn threatened to kill Bill the 
next day. Bill heard of it, hunted up Strawhorn, and shot him. This was the 
general wind up of such affairs. In those days a man didn’t say a thing unless 
he meant it; and after the thing was said, it was only a question of time as to 
who would be the chief mourner. 


A Proposat TO ANNEX Kansas City, Mo., To Kansas 


From the Kansas City Times, Kansas City, Mo., December 14, 
1878. 


The only obstacle to the material progress of Kansas City is the state line. 
The Times has long recognized this fact, although it has not heretofore made 
it the subject of serious public discussion. Now, however, that the legislatures 
both of Missouri and Kansas are about to assemble, we feel impelled to sug- 
gest such concurrent legislation by the two commonwealths as shall make 
Kansas City in fact, as well as in name, the City of Kansas. 

It is a proposition which we are satisfied will be hailed with universal ap- 
probation in Kansas as well as Kansas City, and one which ought not to en- 
counter any serious opposition from any portion of Jackson county, or indeed 
the state of Missouri. The annual revenue which Kansas City pays to the 
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state treasury according to the auditor's last report, is about $67,000, and the 
redisbursement by the state to Jackson county amounts to $15,000 yearly, a 
difference of about $52,000 in favor of the state government, which would be 
the strongest argument that could be used against the cession of Kansas City 
to the state of Kansas. As to the territory required, let us suppose that the 
line of the Big Blue is made the new boundary, and the townships of Kaw, 
Westport and a section of Washington are comprised in the territory to be 
taken. We have thus a triangular shaped strip of twenty miles in extreme 
length by an average of two and a half miles in width, and comprising about 
sixty square miles, a territorial loss to Missouri that would be inappreciable, 
even to Jackson county. 

That the state of Kansas would welcome the acquisition, we have the as- 
surance of leading and influential men in all sections. The legislature of Kan- 
sas could do no wiser act than to effect a virtual purchase from the state of 
Missouri, by assuming to pay the existing state revenues of Kansas City into 
the treasury of Missouri for fifty years to come, or say a quarter million of 
dollars. It is not a question of politics, but of statesmanship. The argument 
in favor of annexation is incontestable. The trade of the state of Kansas is the 
life-blood of Kansas City. Cut off from us the patronage that comes from our 
sister state, and our city would relapse into insignificance. Indeed, the entire 
state of Kansas pays us tribute and fills our coffers. We see the faces of her 
people daily in our streets, in our stores, in all our marts of trade. Their names 
are on our ledgers. They read our newspapers. They think our thoughts. 
They are essentially a part of the same community, for we are practically one 
people. Who shall say that we have not closer commercial ties and stronger 
sympathies with the people of Kansas than of Missouri? 

Kansas City, Mo., should therefore be not only set over into the state of 
Kansas, but Wyandotte and Kansas City, Kansas, should be incorporated with 
Kansas City under one municipal government. This would make community 
of interest and obliterate state prejudices. It would relieve a great commercial 
and political exigency by making it a Kansas City actually as well as nomi- 
nally. It would increase our population tens of thousands yearly from the state 
of Kansas. It would give the people of that state an interest in our own 
municipal affairs that would develop itself in legislation to foster and promote 
its commercial and industrial advantages. It would make Kansas City the 
commercial, financial and social capital of Kansas, holding her people’s loyalty 
and interest in firm allegiance and vital relationship to Kansas City, which 
would be in itself a miniature commonwealth. 

An enabling act by congress, with concurrent acts by the legislatures of the 
states of Missouri and Kansas, would accomplish this purpose, and we trust the 
subject will claim the first attention of our local representatives at Jefferson 
City during the coming session. We are confident the legislature of Kansas 
would, upon invitation from Missouri, appoint a committee of conference to 
discuss the practicability and expediency of the project. 





Kansas History as Published 
in the Press 


A history of the Enterprise postoffice, established in 1873, was 
briefly outlined in the Enterprise Journal, March 12, 1936. 

Two historical sketches of the Dickinson Community High School, 
of Chapman, as written by Mrs. Vivian Aten Long and by Iris 
McDonald, were printed in the Chapman Advertiser, April 2, and 
June 4, 1936. The school is “the first county high school in the 
United States.” A résumé of Chapman’s early history by Katherine 
Meyer appeared in the July 2 issue. 

A history of the Bank of Herington, organized in 1886, was re- 
corded in the Herington Times-Sun, November 12, 1936. 

Sedgwick school history was sketched in the Sedgwick Pantagraph, 
January 14, 1937. 

La Crosse’s Review Club celebrated the fortieth anniversary of 
its organization, December 31, 1936. The club’s history was re- 
viewed in the La Crosse Chieftain, January 14, 1937. La Crosse 


in 1886 was described by Harry S. Fish, writing in the February 
18 issue. ‘ 


The reminiscences of Joe W. Hutt, Sr., early-day western Kansas 
buffalo hunter, were recorded in the Cawker City Ledger in a letter 
published in the issue of January 21, 1937. 


Vermillion history was reviewed by Dr. C. W. Robinson in an 
article entitled “Local Color in Pioneer Days,” appearing in the 
Vermillion Times, January 21, 28, and February 4, 1937. 

Charter members of the Waldo Methodist Church were named 
in the Waldo Advocate, January 25, 1937. The charter was issued 
on October 11, 1887. 

The history of Askren School District No. 2 and community, of 
Woodson county, was recounted by Lester Harding in The Woodson 
County Post, of Yates Center, in issues from January 28 to May 6, 
1937. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Yoxall’s reminiscences of the Medicine 
creek settlement, Rooks county, were recorded by W. F. Hughes 
in his “Facts and Comments” column in the Rooks County Record, 
of Stockton, January 28, 1937. Notes of the county’s early history 
made up the columns for the issues of November 11 and 18. 
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A history of School District No. 31, Osborne county, was sketched 
by Lee De Moss in the Osborne County Farmer, of Osborne, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1937. The first school in the district began on June 16, 
1873, with a three-month summer term. 


Buffalo history was briefly reviewed by Ida Wallace, who settled 
there in 1869, in the Buffalo Blade, February 5, 1937. 

A history of early Grand Center was outlined by H. P. Tripp in 
his column, “Memories of Early Days,” in the Waldo Advocate, 
February 8 and September 13, 1937. 

The early-day experiences of Mr. and Mrs. Sip Kuiken in the 
Downs vicinity were related by Mrs. Maude Ewing, writing in the 
Downs News, February 11, 1937. Biographical notes on couples in 
the Downs area who have celebrated their golden wedding anniversa- 
ries were written by Mrs. Ewing for the News of February 18 and 25. 

Brief histories of the Smoky Hill Teachers’ Association, organized 
in 1882, and the Golden Belt Educational Association, started in 
1893, were printed in A. S. Peacock’s “Dictagrams” column in the 
Western Kansas World, of Wakeeney, March 4, 1937. 

The Russell Methodist Episcopal Church celebrated the sixty-fifth 
anniversary of its founding in March, 1937. A history of the church 
by Fred J. Smith was printed in the Russell Record and The Russell 
County News in their issues of March 11. Additional historical 
notes were contributed by E. W. Voorhis to the Record of April 22. 

“Ravanna as It Was in Its Prime,” was the title of an illustrated 
article appearing in The Jacksonian, of Cimarron, March 18, 1937. 

La Crosse newspaper history was reviewed in articles appearing 
in the La Crosse Chieftain, April 15 and 22, 1937. 


“Bison’s Destructive Tornado Just Twenty-Five Years Ago,” was 
the title of an illustrated article in the La Crosse Republican, April 
22, 1937. 


The Zion Lutheran Church of Linn observed the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its founding at services held May 2, 1937. Notes on the or- 
ganization’s history were printed in the Linn-Palmer Record, April 
30 and May 7. 

Durham history as recounted in an article in the Durham Dope 
was republished in the Marion Record, May 27, 1937. The town 
was originally known as Moore’s ranch. 

Sketches of early Wallace county history were contributed by. 
George M. DeTilla to The Western Times, of Sharon Springs, in a 
letter printed May 27, 1937. 
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Dell Dreher reviewed the history of School District No. 11, Luray, 
in the Luray Herald, May 27, 1937. The first school building, con- 
structed in 1875 of native stone, still stands. 

Illustrated biographical sketches of prominent residents of Solo- 
mon and vicinity were contributed by Margaret Wolfe to The Solo- 
mon Valley Tribune in issues dated from June to September, 1937. 
Other historical articles worthy of mention include: “History of 
School District 34 From Time of Its Organization,” by Elizabeth 
Grimm Buchenau, appearing July 8, and “How Solomon School 
Was Started,” printed August 26. Celebrating the forty-first an- 
niversary of the founding of the Tribune, a twenty-eight page edition 
was issued on December 9, featuring “Harriet Woolley’s History 
of Solomon,” and considerable other historical matter relating to 
Solomon and its citizens. 


Early Monument (Ennis City) history was reviewed in the Colby 
Free Press-Tribune, June 9, 1937. A tower, started in the 1880’s as 
a memorial to Gen. John A. Logan, was never finished. 

St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, of Valley Falls, celebrated the eight- 
ieth anniversary of its founding June 20, 1937. Its history was 


sketched in the Valley Falls Vindicator, June 9 and 16. The Rev. 
J. B. McAfee organized the congregation. 

Early Blue Stem district and Lucas in 1887 were recalled by Viola 
Hack Watson in a letter in the Lucas Independent, June 10, 1937. 


Linn county’s early newspapers were discussed by Mrs. Eva Babb 
in the Pleasanton Observer-Enterprise, June 10, 1937. The Linn 
County Herald, founded on April 1, 1859, and published at Mound 
City by Jonathan Lyman, was the first paper in the county. 

Early days in Bull City (now Alton) were reviewed by Frank 
Perry Austin, of Denver, Colo., in a letter printed in the Osborne 
Empzire-Journal, June 10, 1937. The reminiscences of Mrs. 8S. A. 
Norris, who settled in Osborne county in 1879, were recorded in the 
Empire-Journal, July 1. 

Brief biographical sketches of Smith county residents of the High- 
land community were written by A. F. Walker in his “An Authentic 
History of the Highland Community” printed in the Smith County 
Pioneer, of Smith Center, June 24, 1937. 

Notes on the history of the Ness City Methodist Church, which 
observed the fiftieth anniversary of the dedication of the church 
building with services held June 25, 26, and 27, 1937, were published 
in The Ness County News, July 1. 
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An excerpt from the diary of Arthur Williams, who crossed pres- 
ent Kansas in 1852, was printed in The Suburban News, of Merriam, 
July 1, 1937. Mr. Williams was one of the scouts who rode over the 
Santa Fé trail, the article reported. 

Ness City in 1887 was described by W. E. Ruff in a column article 
in The Ness County News, Ness City, June 17, 1937. 


Gopher (present Winona) and vicinity in 1884, as recalled by 
the late Bert Lowe, was recorded in an article in the Logan County 
News, of Winona, July 1, 1937. 

Biographical sketches of Phillips county pioneers have appeared 
from time to time since July 1, 1937, in The Phillips County Review, 
of Phillipsburg. 

A two-column history of the Bank of Palmer, organized on July 
4, 1887, was printed in the Linn-Palmer Record, July 2, 1937. 

The ceremonies twenty years ago attending the unveiling of a 
statue to Maj. Gen. James B. McPherson, for whom McPherson 
city and county were named, were described in a three-column ar- 
ticle in the McPherson Daily Republican, July 5, 1937. The monu- 
ment is in McPherson’s Central Park. 

A school history of southwestern Limestone township, Jewell 
county, was recounted by Mrs. T. C. Bossen, of Salina, in a letter 
to The Western Advocate, Mankato, printed in the issue of July 8, 
1937. 


Introduction of the combined harvester and thresher to central 
Kansas was discussed in articles in the Larned Chronoscope, July 
8, 1937, and the Great Bend Tribune, July 26. The first to operate 
within the two counties was started near Great Bend July 4, 1901. 


A history of the Gove County Republican-Gazette, of Gove City, 
was briefly sketched by A. K. Trimmer, editor since its start in 
1889 at Quinter, in the Republican-Gazette of July 15, 1937. 

The history of Triumph school, Greenwood county, 1872-1937, 
was recounted in the Toronto Republican, July 15, 1937. 

Utica’s pioneers registering at the city’s golden jubilee celebration, 
held July 19-21, 1937, were listed, with the dates of their arrival, 
in the Utica Star-Courier, July 22. 

H. P. Tripp reviewed the history of School District No. 67 (Grand 
Center school), of Osborne county, in the Osborne County Farmer, 
Osborne, July 29, 1937. The district was organized in the spring 
of 1878. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


Frank Washburn is the new president of the Shawnee County 
Old Settlers’ Association, elected at the annual meeting in Topeka, 
December 4, 1937. Other officers are: Theodore F. Rickenbacher, 
vice-president, and Maude B. Snyder, secretary-treasurer. Robert 
Stone and O. K. Swayze were the principal speakers. John Mc- 
Nown, of Topeka, won honors as the earliest settler of Shawnee 
county to attend the meeting. He has been a resident since 1855. 


The Horton-Kennekuk Historical Society was organized in Hor- 
ton, December 17, 1937, at a meeting called by W. R. Honnell and 
others to discuss plans for a “memorial park at Kennekuk and a 
suitable site for a marker on U. S. Highway 159, just south of 
Horton, designating where the Old Military road, the Pony Express 
and overland freight and stage trails pursued their way to the Far 
West.” To defray the expenses of the memorials the organization 
hopes to sell Pony Express pocket pieces for fifty cents each. Each 
person buying one automatically becomes a member. Temporary 
officers of the society are: James Claunch, president; Jules A. 
Bourquin, vice-president; F. J. Henney, secretary-treasurer, and 
Charles H. Browne, historian. 

At the organization meeting of the Augusta Historical Society 
held on January 7, 1938, the following officers were elected: W. W. 
Cron, president; Mrs. A. N. Taylor, vice-president; Stella B. Haines, 
secretary, and Roy A. Cox, treasurer. As one of its first objects 
the society plans to establish a historical room in one of the Augusta 
school buildings “to be maintained by school children for school 
children.” 

W. W. Graves’ History of the Kickapoo Mission and Parish, the 
First Catholic Church in Kansas, was issued this year as No. 7 of 
the Graves Historical Series. The 15l-page book, published by 
The Journal Press, of St. Paul, represents the work of three writers: 
Father Gilbert J. Garraghan, S. J., of Loyola University, Chicago, 
who wrote the history of the old mission; Father George Towle, 
present pastor at Kickapoo, who contributed a history of the re- 
organized Kickapoo church, and W. W. Graves who compiled biog- 
raphies of the missionaries serving the Kickapoo Indians at the old 
mission. In the foreword Mr. Graves stated: “The Kickapoo Cath- 
olic mission established in 1836 marked the real beginning of resi- 
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dential Catholic missionary work in Kansas, all previous efforts in 
this line having been transient, by traveling missionaries.” 

The Lyon County Historical Society completed its organization 
at the first annual meeting held in Emporia, January 29, 1938. As 
provided by the constitution adopted at the meeting, the society 
elected a board of fifteen directors—one each from the eleven town- 
ships in the county and Emporia’s four wards. They are: One-year 
terms—Mrs. R. D. Carpenter, Elmendaro township; Park L. Morse, 
Emporia township; Catherine H. Jones, second ward; Tom Price, 
Reading township, and William L. Huggins, first ward. Two-year 
terms—J. J. Wingfield, Agnes City township; L. H. Ames, Americus 
township; Ben Talbot, Pike township; William Allen White, fourth 
ward, and Mrs. William Sheets, Waterloo township. Three-year 
terms—Clarence Paine, Ivy township; Mrs. Robert Lumley, Fre- 
mont township; Mrs. J. C. McKinney, Jackson township; Richard 
Langley, Center township, and Mrs. Alice Evans Snyder, third ward. 
Other officers, whose names were also announced previously on these 
pages, are: William L. Huggins, president; Harry A. Wayman, 
vice-president; E. C. Ryan, secretary, and John Langley, treasurer. 
The society has 303 charter members. 

Kansas facts and statistics—396 pages of them—are reviewed in 
the Kansas Year Book, 1937-1938, edited by Harold C. Place and 
published by the Kansas State Chamber of Commerce this month. 
The publication represents months of time spent by its staff on 
research, and collects under one cover the story of Kansas in brief, 
facts about all departments of the Kansas state government and 
considerable information concerning federal, county and city gov- 
ernments. The population, assessed valuation, tax rate and indebt- 
edness of every tax unit in the state and agricultural resources are 
part of the one hundred statistical tables. The painstakingly- 
compiled volume, bound in brown cloth, is attractively arranged, 
profusely illustrated, and handsomely printed, selling for two dollars 
a copy. It will make a handy reference book, succeeding and sur- 
passing the old Kansas Facts last issued in 1933. 


Pioneer meetings or old-settler reunions are sponsored annually 
by citizens of many Kansas cities and towns. Most newspapers 
publish historical data contemporaneous with the gatherings in their 
individual localities. Following is an incomplete list of these com- 
munities and dates of the meetings: Leavenworth “Pioneer Days,” 
May 21-23, 1937; Pawnee Rock, May 25; Alton, Wabaunsee, May 
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30; Hazelton, June 4; Wichita, June 5; Protection, July 3-5; Bar- 
clay, July 5; Scott City, July 5-7; Garden Plain (held at Wichita), 
July 18; Utica, July 19-21; Eureka, July 27; Downs, July 28; 
Baldwin “Santa Fé trail picnic,” July 29; Jewell, August 3, 4; St. 
Paul, August 9-14; Gypsum, Halstead, August 11, 12; Fairview, 
Nickerson, August 12, 13; Barnes, Lebanon, Potter, August 12-14; 
Greenbush, St. Marys, August 15; Humboldt, August 16-21; Han- 
over “Days of ’49,” August 17-19; Deerfield, Holton, August 19; 
Clifton, August 19-21; Oskaloosa, August 20, 21; Columbus, August 
23-28; Nortonville, August 24-26; Goodland, August 24-27; Ver- 
million, August 25, 26; Lovewell, Mulvane, August 26; Larned, 
August 26, 27; Osage City, Sparks, August 26-28; Cottonwood Falls, 
Kiowa county (held at Mac-L park), August 27; Winchester, Au- 
gust, 27, 28; Lenora, August 27-29; Erie, August 30-September 4; 
Thayer, September 1-3; Pratt, Tonganoxie, September 2; Olathe, 
September 3, 4; Excelsior schoolhouse (near Mound Valley), Meade, 
September 5; Gaylord, Yates Center, September 6; Oakley, Sep- 
tember 15; Marion, September 16; Howard, September 17; Smith 
Center, September 23; Weir, September 25, 26; Potwin, September 
30; Kirwin, October 5; Turon, October 7; Arkansas City, October 
30, and Greensburg, November 2. 





